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WAYS IN WHICH WE SERVE 


1876 


easing the 
body line 


Our bespoke tailoring depart- 
ment is changing the double- 
breasted jacket. It is longer 
and extra fullness has been 
given to shoulders and back. 
This gives an easier line, very 
helpful to the thicker figure and 
flattering to slimmer men. The 
sleeve tapers to a narrower cuff. 


Adapting the best of the new 
fashion points to good tailoring 
is just a part of the Austin Reed 
service. 
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Sporting Equipment | 
Since 1876 | 
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THE XIVTH OLYMPIAD OPENS: THE SCENE, AT WEMBLEY STADIUM AS JOHN MARK, THE LAST OF THE TORCH. BEARERS 


WHO HAD CARRIED THE LIVING FLAME 


The Olympic Games opened in blazing summer sunshine at the Wembley Stadium 
on July 29. Before a Royal party, which included the King, Queen, Princess 
Margaret, Queen Mary, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess of Kent, 
and a dense crowd of some 80,000 spectators, the 6000 competitors from fifty-eight nations 
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he British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


1948, 


LIT THE OLYMPIC BEACON. 


paraded round the Stadium and took up their places in the centre. At’ the invitation 
of Lord Burghley, his Majesty proclaimed the Games open, the trumpets rang out, 
7000 pigeons were released and a salute of twenty-one guns heralded the entry of the last 
runner in the chain of torch-bearers who had brought the Olympic flame from Greece 
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THE LAST LAP OF A 2000-MILE JOURNEY : THE OLYMPIC FLAME, KINDLED FROM THE RAYS OF THE SUN IN GREECE ON JULY 17, 

ENTERS THE WEMBLEY ARENA ON JULY 29, CARRIED BY THE BRITISH ATHLETE, JOHN MARK. 
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A CHARMING CEREMONY WHICH MARKED THE OPENING OF 


THE FINAL CEREMONY; WING COMMANDER D. 0. FINLAY, THE CELEBRATED BRITISH HURDLER, TAKING THE OLYMPIC OATH | 
THE GAMES: THE RELEASE OF 7000 PIGEONS 


| TRADITIO! 
ON BEHALF OF ALL THE CONTESTANTS, STANDING ON THE TRIBUNE, SURROUNDED BY THE FLAGS OF THE CONTINGENTS. | 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES OF LONDON, 1948: SOME OF THE OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE SIX THOUSAND 


On July 29 the Olympic Games—the XIVth Olympiad of the modern era—opened 
in London. Wembley Stadium is the principal arena and was the scene of the 
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winning, but said : 


taking part. The essential thing in life is not conquering but 


opening ceremonies, It was a day of brilliant sunshine and the Stadium was 
crowded with an estimated 80,000 spectators, and above them on the great 
scoreboard were blazoned the words of the late Baron de Coubertin, the originator 
of the modern series: ‘‘ The important thing in the Olympic Games is not 


fighting well." After the parade of the 6000 competitors, representing fifty-eight 


nations, had marched past the Royal box where his Majesty stood at the salute, 
while the crowd acclaimed the contingents, whether the single sprinter representing 
Malta or the mighty contingent from the United States, Lord Burghley spoke 
from the Tribune and invited the King to declare the Games open. The King 
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THE OPENING OF THE LONDON OLYMPIC GAMES AT THE PRINCIPAL ARENA OF THE CONTESTS : WEMBLEY STADIUM, PHOTOGRAPHED 
FROM THE AIR, WITH THE 6000 COMPETITORS LINED UP IN THE CENTRE, AND THE WHITE TRIBUNE OF HONOUR. TO THEIR LEFT. 


TH HIS MAJESTY THE KING IN THE ROYAL BOX AT WEMBLEY, 


| TRADITIONALLY THE LEADERS OF THE OLYMPIC PARADE, BY VIRTUE OF THE HELLENIC ORIGIN OF THE GAMES: THE GREEK 
TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE Sooo COMPETITORS. 


CONTINGENT MARCHING PAST THE ROYAL BOX AT WEMBLEY. BEHIND THEM, THE AFGHAN CONTINGENT. 
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D | COMPETITORS OF FIFTY-EIGHT NATIONS, WATCHED BY EIGHTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS IN BRILLIANT SUN. 


said: ‘I proclaim open the Olympic Games of London celebrating the XIVth Beacon. Following this came the singing of the Olympic Hymn, the Dedication 


Olympiad of the modern era.’ The trumpeters of the Household Cavalry sounded 
a fanfare and, with the raising of the Olympic flag, 7000 pigeons were released, 
the King’s Troop, R.H.A., fired a salute of twenty-one guns off-stage and, as 
reported on our frontispiece, the lagt runner of the chain of torch-bearers which 
had’ carried the fame from Greece entered the Stadium and lit the Olympic 
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Address of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the singing of the Hallelujah 
Chorus. Then Wing Commander Finlay, whose third Olympic Games this is, 
spoke the Olympic Oath from the Tribune in a semi-circle of national standard 
bearers, the assembled teams raised their. hands in agreement, the choir sang 
the National Anthem, and the athletes began their march from the arena 
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VERY week or two a little paragraph appears in 
the Press which foreshadows things to come 
and fills me, and I dare say many another freedom- 
loving Englishman, with a certain misgiving. It is 
to the effect that some Municipal Housing Authority 
(or, let us be precise, the senior clerical officers employed 
by some Municipal Housing Authority, for it is these 
painstaking and _ well-intentioned gentlemen who, 
though they do not pay the piper, 
under our modern system usually 
call the tune) has informed its 
tenants that they must either give 
up their dogs or vacate their flats. 
As few, if any, of the tenants are 
likely under present circumstances 
to be able to find alternative 
accommodation, this is tantamount 
to ordering them to destroy their 
dogs. The only alternative offered 
them is to be homeless. Now this 
—and let us not fail to see it 
clearly for what it is—is tyranny. 
It is not intended to be—ty- 
ranny seldom is—but it is! It 
is an obnoxious interference with 
the proper freedom of the subject, 
particularly of the poorer subject. 
Nor is it to be excused on the 
ground that capitalist combines, 
owning flats, have sometimes 
attempted to impose similar restric- 
tions on their tenants. The richer 
tenants of capitalist combines have 
usually had some alternative. The 
tenants of Municipal Authorities, 
generally speaking, have none. 
To be just to the Local Authori- 
ties and their worthy clerical 
assistants, they do not issue these 
dictatorial orders for the pleasure of exercising their 
authority—-for they are Englishmen like the rest of 
us—or even out of a dislike of dogs. They do so 
because, from time to time, they receive complaints 
from those who do not like dogs against those who 
do and keep them. These complaints vary, no 
doubt, like all complaints, from the legitimate to 
the pathological. There can be no doubt, however, 
that there are some who find dogs a nuisance. They 
bark; they have habits which in human beings 
would be regarded as insanitary; if kept on leads 
they are apt to trip up grave and short-sighted 
persons and, if not kept on leads, to race across 
their path in a disconcerting and rumbustious way. 
Similar objections might be, and sometimes are, 
lodged against children. The sum total of such 
offences and the complaints to which they give rise, 
continued as they inevitably are from week to week 
and from month to month, sooner or later constitute 
a volume of grumblefication—" drip,"’ they call it 
in the Navy——sufficiently voluminous to impress the 
official mind with the need for action. It is at this 
point unfortunately that the official mind blunders. 
For, operating in blinkers—the disability under 
which all our clerkly planners seem perpetually to 
labour—the ruling officials see only one side of the 
question that confronts them. Having no accumu- 
lation of paper communications neatly filed and 
docketed to build up a counter-case on the other 
side, they assume that no other side exists. If 
those municipal tenants—almost certainly the vast 
majority——to whom dogs, whether they possess 
them or not, are a source of pleasure, entertainment 
and abiding affection, were in the habit of writing 
regularly to the appropriate official of the Local 
Authority to announce the satisfaction which they 
and their families receive from their four-footed 
friends, the correspondence received would far 
outweigh the more spasmodic and petulant com- 
plaints on the other side. If our paper-registering, 
statistic-ridden machinery of modern democracy 
were really the implement for true self - government 
which it is cried up to be, the popular happiness 
derived from the keeping and contemplation of 
domestic pets—and particularly of dogs—would almost 


(Smooth), 


certainly be found to far outweigh the minority objec 
tions to this form of human experience and satisfaction. 
But whereas the minority objection is vocal, so far 
as the official machinery for recording the popular will 
is concerned, the majority view is not vocal at all 





NON-SPORTING DOGS: TWENTY-EIGHT OF THE MOST WIDELY-KNOWN DOGS OF 

qi) Ain, Sates Terrier, (3) Boxer, (4) Bulldog, (5) Bull-mastiff, (6) Chow-Chow, (7) Collie (Rough), (8) Collie 
) Dalmatian, 
(15) Old English Sheepdog, (16) Poodle, (17) Poodle (Miniature), (18) Pyrenean Mountain Dog, (19) St. Bernard, (20) Samoyed, 
(21) Schipperke, (22) Schnauzer, (23) Schnauzer (Miniature), (24) Shetland Sheepdog, (25) Shih Tzu, (26) Tibetan Terrier, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


For, contrary to the belief of those inveterate egotists, 
the professional politicians, the things dearest to the 
hearts of men and women—particularly, I should say, 
of women—are never properly discussed or considered 
in political assemblies at all. Still less are they 
considered in Governmental clerical offices. If they 
were, outrages like those committed, or threatened 
to be committed, to men’s homes at such places as 


SOME POPULAR PEDIGREE DOGS. 


NON-SPORTING 


(10) French Bulldog, (11) Great Dane, (12) Keeshond, (13) Mastiff, 


27) Welsh Corgi (Cardigan), (28) Welsh Corgi (Pembroke) 


TERRIERS 





TERRIERS ; A GROUP OF TWENTY-ONE DIFFERENT TYPES OF THESE POPULAR DOGS 
(1) Airedale, (2) Australian Terrier, (3) Bedlington, (4) Border Terrier, (5) Bull 
Terrier, (6) Bull Terrier (Miniature), (7) Cairn, (8) Dandie Dinmont, (9) Fox 
Terrier (Smooth), (10) Fox Terrier (Wire), (11) Irish Terrier, (12) Kerry Blue, 
(13) Lakeland Terrier, (14) Manchester Terrier, (15) Norwich Terrier, 
(16) Scottish Terrier, (17) Sealyham, (18) Skye Terrier, (19) Staffordshire Bul! 
Terrier, (20) Welsh Terrier, (21) West Highland White Terrier. 

In his article on this page Mr. Arthur Bryant deplores the tendency on the 
part of certain municipal housing authorities to insist that their tenants “ must 
either give up their d or vacate their flats." Some of the innocent victims 
of “ these dictatorial o " are on this page. These non-sporting dogs 
and terriers are reproduced from an interesting chart (drawn by M. Wilson Doar) 
recently published by the National Canine Defence League and entitled ‘ Pedigree 

s Parade " It costs 2s. post free from the Canine Press Bureau, 8, Clifford 
Street, London, W.!. The chart, said to be the first one of its kind in colour, 
comprises all the ninety-five breeds for which there is a Kennel Club classification, 
and they are arranged in their five official pings. Two of these groups 

are reproduced above. 


Stanford, Purbeck and Enborne would never be 
tolerated. Nor would the dictatorial edicts of local 
authorities about the keeping of dogs. 

For dogs, rightly understood and treated as the 
English of all classes understand and treat them, are 
not merely animals of use or curiosity in the sense 





THIS GROUP, 








that, say, cows and chickens are, or the animals in 
the Zoo. They are almost as important a form of 
education to man, as valuable in extending his powers 
of perception and affection, as are women or children. 
I can think of few things more indicative of the advanced 
stage of civilisation attained by this fortunate country 
than the almost universal affection and understanding 
shown by its people towards dogs. Allowing for the 
inevitable exceptions to every rule, 
it has been so for a long time. 
Somewhere in his Tour, Daniel 
Defoe mentions a story, told to him 
on his travels through England, of a 
dog which was observed to carry its 
food away from the house in which 
it lived. One day it was followed, 
and it was found, Defoe tells us, 
that ‘‘ the poor charitable creature ”’ 
was in the habit of carrying part of 
its meat to an old blind mastiff 
living in a brake in a nearby forest. 
This description of the dog as a 
“ poor charitable creature ’’ shows a 
fine and civilised perception into the 
nature of a fellow-creature, albeit 
one with four legs instead of two, 
with a hairy instead of a smooth 
body, with an inability to speak, 
and a constitutional incapacity, 
after centuries of habitual co- 
operation, for being anything but at 
man’s mercy. Compare, for in- 
stance, this way of writing of a dog 
with that almost universal in the 
pages of the Bible, where the social 
customs and outlook of the ancient 
East are mirrored. Or take the 
phrase of a rough, eighteenth- 
century British sea-captain, Captain 
John Cremar, who described with honest detestation 
the ill-treatment in a foreign port of a dog which 
he described, in a phrase worthy of a poet, as 
‘a spaniall dog, a poor dum living thing.” 

For here lies the really remarkable quality of the 
dog and the characteristic that makes him so valuable 
to man. For if love be the most important thing in 
our existence—and we are told that God is love— 
what other creature, human or animal, evinces more 
of it than this four-footed, sensitive hairy being that, 
by some miraculous process, has become in the course 
of centuries a permanent and loved inmate of man’s 
house. If we wish to apprehend the mysterious re- 
lationship of man to God, we shall perhaps do well 
to consider the mysterious relationship of dog to 
man: how it has arisen, what has fostered it 
and what spiritual and material benefit—for spirit 
and matter are not wholly divorced in this world— 
they derive from it. 

Wordsworth, who more than any other great 
poet, I think, understood the meaning of civilisation 
and best expressed its English manifestations, 
understood this well. Mourning over a favourite 
dog, he wrote of the tears its loss occasioned : 


Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 

Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst 
thy share ; 

But for some precious boons, vouchsafed to thee 

Found scarcely anywhere in like degree ! 

For love, that comes to all—the holy sense, 

Best gift of God—in thee was most intense ; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 

Yea, for thy Fellow-brutes in thee we saw 

The soul of Love, Love's intellectual law. 


(14) Newfoundland, 


In a still greater poem called “ Fidelity "’ he tells 
the story of the dog who for three months in a 
lonely part of Helvellyn mountain watched by his 
dead master’s body : 

How nourished here through such long time 

He knows who gave that love sublime ; 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 

Above all human estimate. 


To deprive man of the companionship of such a 
creature--a companionship wrought by the patient 
evolution of centuries—for the sake of appeasing the 
complaints of those who are not able to appreciate 
or enjoy it is an exercise of bureaucratic authority as 
sterile and barbarous as it is despotic ; 
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THE FIRST CRAFT TO PUT TO SEA WITH GAS-TURBINE PROPULSIO 
H.M. MOTOR-GUNBOAT 2009 AS SHE BERTHED ALONGSIDE 

The Navy’s first gas-turbine craft has been paying a visit to the Thames; her voyage from Gosport 
formed part of the trials which she is at present undergoing. During her visit she was available for ? es “ ‘ . 
inspection by the First Lord of the Admiralty and members of both Houses of Parliament. A ROYAL VISIT TO THE QUEEN 
AND PRINCESS MARGARET WITH COMMODORE C. M. 

The King and Queen, with Princess Margaret, visited the Cunard-White Star liner Queen & 

Ford, the captain, welcomed 


on July 28, and had luncheon on board. Commodore C. M 
Royal visitors on board, and showed them round the ship. 


VISITS THE THAMES: 
SPEAKER'S STEPS. 


THE KING AND QUEEN 


THEIR MAJESTIES 
OF THE LINER 


ELIZABETH : 
M. FORD ON THE BRIDGE 





ON A BLITZED SITE IN CANNON 


am fo 
ARCHAOLOGISTS WORKING 
TOP LEFT-HAND CORNER 


THE SEARCH FOR RUINS BENEATH THE RUINS: 
STREET, LONDON. THE EAST END OF 5ST. PAUL'S CAN BE SEEN IN THE 


“ eee The archazological excavations of the 

A NEW FLAGSTAFF HANDED OVER AT THE TOWER OF LONDON: Lenten Siey sites laid beng bY bm blitz 
aka a . a are steadily continuing e disasters 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY. of war have, ironically enough, given this 

A new flagstaff, 85 ft. high, was brought into service at the Tower of London on opportunity to research, and the excava- 
July 29, to take the place of the staff which stood on the White Tower. It tions through mediazval, Saxon and 
has been cut t:om a Douglas fir, thought to be 389 years old, and is the Roman levels of the ancient city have 
gift of Mr. Prentice Bloedel, of British Columbia. Lord Wavell and Lord added a mass of detailed inf ation 

Chetwode were among those present at the ceremony. to our knowledge of London. 


APTER THEIR MARRIAGI 


WESTMINSTER, 
BRIDE, WwHo 


With urs 
GRANT, M.P 


THE TELEPHONES IN THE MARGARET'S, 

DESIGNED To ELIMINATE ON JULY 27: LORD TWEEDSMUIR 

FORMERLY LADY 

For over a The marriage took place at St. Margaret's 
Tweedsmuir, eldest son of John Buchan ‘ 
Sir Arthur Lindsay Grant 

r South Aberdeen since 


PLAN FOR THEIR BIGGEST BROADCASTING OPERATION LEAVING §ST. 

ROOM AT WEMBLEY, SHOWING THE HOODS 

INTERFERENCE FROM NEIGHBOURING CONVERSATIONS, 

For the Olympic Games, the B.B.C. arranged the biggest outside broadcasting operation in its history 

fortnight they planned to keep in touch with seventeen different Olympic sports and with 136 events. They also had T 
to cater for radio reporters from the fifty-eight competing nations. A radio centre has been built in the Palace of Grant, widow of Ma 

121 microphone positions which have been established at the various sports arenas Conservative Member f 


Arts at Wembley. apart from 


PART OF THE B.B.c.’S 


RADIO CORRESPONDENTS’ 
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¢ Bee ee 7 Be ce odie : 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT ON A GOODWILL VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES: THE SCENE AT ANDREWS AIRFIELD, 
WHEN GENERAL VANDENBERG INSPECTED THEM ON JULY 26, 


General H. S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, on July 26, at Andrews Airfield, inspected the nine British 
aircraft of the R.A.F. on a goodwill visit to America. The aircraft are the six Vampire jet fighters which recently made the first Atlantic AIRING HER CANVAS AT THE QUAYSIDE AT NEWCASTLE: THE 


crossing by jet-propelled aircraft ; two York bombers, and one Mosquito light bomber. 
; NORWEGIAN TRAINING-SHIP SORLANDET ON A VISIT TO BRITAIN. 


= ee One of the few survivors of the world’s ocean-going square-rigged sailing fleet, the 
Liasonpbapsiog’ ott? Norwegian training-ship Sorlandet, arrived recently at Newcastle-on-Tyne on a visit 
ma Binion caraidtitints 8 to this country. She is a steel ship of 577 tons and was built in Norway in 1927, 


A FEATURE OF SOVIET 

AVIATION DAY IN MOS- 

COW ON JULY 25, WHEN 

THE NEWEST TYPES OF 

JET-FIGHTERS AND TRANS- 

: Pip r i PO AIRCRAFT WERE 

THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS EXERCISE ON JULY 25: THE SCENE IN THE OPERATIONS fycpiaven over THE 
ROOM AT H.Q. NO. IQ GROUP AT BECKENHAM, CITY: PARACHUTE- 

Some 3000 members of the Royal Observer Corps took part in a full-scale operational exercise on July 25 JUMPERS LANDING ON 
and plotted and watched aircraft in the skies over South-Eastern England. Our photograph shows the scene ="#E TUSHINO AIRFIELD 
in the Operations Room at H.Q, No. 19 Group at Beckenham. CURIE THE PARAMS. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


APTER THE UNVEILING: MR. JOHN GIELGUD WITH THE NEWLY- 
DISCOVERED LEAD STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE, AT DRURY LANE, 


ON THE SITE WHERE THE ORGANISATION KNOWN AS KNIGHTS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN WAS FORMED IN 1915: ane Gates 6 Sa — a L apee over the portico of Drury Lane 
’ ; . wered to or —not plaster—probably the work of 
INITIATIPN CEREMONIES ON STONE MOUNTAIN, NEAR ATLANTA, GEORGIA, ON he LY 23, WITH A uUOSs pense ohn Cheere (d. 1787). It was unveiled on July 27 by Mr ohn he } Lady . 
CROSS IN THE BACKGKOUND AND ROBED AND HOODED MEMBERS OF THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE WATCHING udley (Gertie Millar) unveiled her own portrait (as illustrated on ae page) and 
THE CEREMONIES. busts of Samuel Whitbread and Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson were also unveiled. 
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PERSONALITIES ; AND SOME NOTABLE 
OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE, 
AND RECENT NEWS EVENTS. 
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twenty years ago. 


of the late Mr. 


a . 
WING CMDR. WOOLF BARNATO. | MR. FRANK K. ROBERTS. \ 
ied in London on July 27, aged fifty- | Chosen to go to Moscow to act for Great ' 
two. Well known as a racing motorist, | Britain in the absence, on sick leave, of 
\ he achieved considerable distinction in | Sir Maurice Peterson, the British Am- | 
sports cars } bassador in Moscow. He is Principal | 
He retired from \ Private Secretary to Mr. Bevin and was | 
motor racing in 1930. He was the son | Minister in Moscow between January 
“ Barney ” Barnato, the | 1945 and the end of 1947, during which 
diamond and gold-mining magnate. time he was twice Chargé d’ Affaires. 
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HIS SWIM FROM CAP GRIZ NEZ TO KENT. } 


y N N sw . e ‘\ ys : , 1S 
oe ae pcan 8 rcp 4 GIOVANNI GAMBI (LEFT) if MISS SUSAN GLASPELL. y MR. DONALD GREIG. \ } 
A HICH ACCOMPANIED HIM ON \ \ Died at Province Town, Massachusetts, \ Killed on July 28 when the Eon Olympia \ 


on July 27, aged sixty-six. 


IN SWITZERLAND: MR. CHRISTOPHER NICHOLSON 


A well-\ glider which he was piloting got into WITH HIS GULL IV.I5 GLIDER. 


Y 

Giovanni Gambi, aged forty, a horse-breeder, of Ravenna, Italy, claimed on ! ‘ known American playwright and novel- } difficulties over the ft. Bernina Mr. Christopher Nicholson, one of the most brilliant of the 

uly 28 to have swum the Channel from Cap Griz Nez to a point between | \ ist, she won the Buiter Prize in 1930 | Pass in the Alps. He baled out, and it is} | younger British architects and a leading glider ly was 

ver and Folkestone in 12 hours 36 mins., the second fastest ever. He } | forher Play, ° ‘ Alison’s House.” Her first } believed that his parachute failed to \ ) killed on July 28 while per | as a member of the British 

collapsed when he reached the English shore and was found exhausted 1 \ book, “ The Glory of the Conquered,” | open. He was about forty years old and | | team in the international liding competitions at Samaden, 

Gambi won the five-mile Marathon swim at the Canadian National } | appeared in 1909; and “ Fidelity,”’ | joined the London Gliding Club in 1936. ' } near St. Moritz. He was born in I and was the son of 
Exhibition in Toronto in 1935. , N probably her best novel, in 1915. 3} During the war he served in the R.A.F. | Sir William Nicholson, the painter. 














(FRANCE), AND GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY (U.S.A.). 


organisation of Western Germany on the basis of the London Agreement. It has 


draft a provisional constitution. 


THE MILITARY GOVERNORS OF WESTERN GERMANY AT A MEETING WITH THE PREMIERS OF THE WEST 
GERMAN STATES : (FROM L. TO R.) GENERAL SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON (BRITAIN), GENERAL PIERRE KOENIG 


The three Allied Military Governors of the Western Zones of Germany met the Premiers of the West German } 
States at Frankfurt on July 26, and were told that the Premiers had agreed to roceed immediately with the | 

m officially announced that 
the Diets of the eleven States are to take the necessary steps for the election of a Parliamentary Assembly to 


























ONE OF BRITAIN’S LEADING GLIDER PILOTS KILLED 


} IN LONDON FOR TALKS ON BERLIN: GENERAL BEDELL SMITH (RIGHT), THE U.S. 
{ AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW, WITH MR. BOHLEN, A U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT EXPERT. 


The preparations of a reply to Russia on the Berlin dispute reached their climax on July 26, 
when there was a meeting of the Three-Power Standing Committee in London, attended by 


Ambassador. Present also were General Bedell Smith, the U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, and a 


‘ 

‘ 

} 

i 

N Sir William Strang, M. Massigli, the French Ambassador, and Mr. Lewis Douglas, the U.S 
} U.S. State Department expert, Mr. Charles Bohlen. Complete agreement was reached. 
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Prince and his family. This ial photograph shows (I. to r.) the Crown Prince 


of Sweden ; Prince Harald (born 1937); and Princess Astrid Maud Ingeborg (born 1932) 
visiting London for the Olympic Games, and Torquay for the Olympic yachting 





F RovaL VISITORS TO ENGLAND: THE CROWN PRINCE OF NORWAY (LEFT), WITH THE 
CROWN PRINCESS AND THEIR FAMILY, AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL AT GRAVESEND ON JULY 28, 
The Royal Norwegian yacht Norge arrived at Gravesend on July 28, bringing as yo the Crown 


v 
uniform ; Princess Ragnhild Alexandra (born 1930); the Crown Princess, formerly Princess Martha 








THE NEWLY-CHRISTENED PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES: THE CHOSEN PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE, MR. H. WALLACE (SECOND FROM LEFT, SEATED), WITH COMMITTEE MEMBER: 
The Founding Convention of the Progressive Party of the United States—that being the title chosen by 


the “ Wallace for President ” movement—ended on July 24, with the speech of Mr. Henry Wallace accepting 
nomination as Presidential candidate. Our picture of the committee shows (front, |. to r.): Senator Taylor 





Vice- Presidential! didat Ht : Wallace; and the well-known singer, Mr. Paul Robeson. Behind (|. to r.) | 


are Mr. R. Tugwell, . C. Foreman, Mr. C. B. Baldwin, Mr. A. Fitzgerald and Mr. E. 
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Sf resignation of the French Govern- 
ment headed by M. Robert Schuman 
ist month would not be particularly dis 

quieting im ordinary times. Owing to the 


number of parties possessing considerable 
strength and their rivalries, French Govern- 
ments have always tended to be short-lived, 


and the revision of the Constitution since the 

war has not decreased their difficulties. 

Coalitions have nearly always proved unable 

to avoid the differences due to the several ambitions of the 
parties which have composed them, and even when the 
Ministers who represent these parties in the Government 
have succeeded in doing so and have been desirous of 
maintaining their loyalty to it, they have been, time and 
time again, forced out of line by their supporters. There 
have been Governments which have lasted a shorter time 
than the eight months of that of M. Schuman. He himself 
vas perhaps not an inspiring leader, but he was honest 
and brave. He had weathered more than one dangerous 
storm with credit. In M. Bidault he possessed an able and 
respected Foreign Minister, prepared to compromise when 
necessary, but at the same time shrewd and persistent in 
the defence of French interests and in the hard task of 
restoring France to the place in the world which she lost 
in the tragedy of 1940, and which she has not as yet been 
able to regain. 

It is the circumstances, of the world in general and of 
France herself, which made the resignation of M. Schuman 
appear so unfortunate and dangerous. In Berlin her forces 
of occupation were sharing in the strain and danger of the 
Russian blockade. The Brussels Pact clearly made upon 
her demands which it required a strong and united nation to 
satisfy, and the implications of this treaty were actually 
being discussed at 
The Hague when 
M. Schuman was 
compelled to resign. 
It was not in the 
main over questions 
of foreign policy 
that the Govern- 
ment broke up. 
Some objections to 
the line taken by 
M. Bidault had 
indeed become 
apparent. French 
nervousness about 
the resuscitation of 
Germany is still a 
potent factor, and 
in some quarters 
the Foreign Minister 
was considered to 
have gone too far 
and to have given 
way too much to 
the projects of the 
United States and 
the United Kingdom. 
France had shown 
herself disappointed 
bv decisions regard 
ing the Ruhr and 
the control of its 
future production, 
because she felt that 
they did not take 
sufficient account 
of her security. 
And though West- 
ern Union was not 
opposed, except by 
the Communists, a 
certain anxiety had 
appeared about the 
effect which it was 
likely to have on 
Russian opinion, 
Was there not a 


possibility, it was PHOTOGRAPHED IN TRADITIONAL MANNER 

HnouURS’ 
In this group of the President of France and the principal Ministers of the new Government, the most notable absentees are M. Leon Blum (Soc.), one of the two Deputy 
Premiers, and M. Coste-Floret (M.R.P.), Minister of Colonies. The front row reads (1. to r.): M. Ramadier (Soc.), Minister of State ; M. Queuille (Soc, Rad.), Minister whose adherents 


asked, of its making FORTY-EIGHT 


war more likely in 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
FRANCE IN SEARCH OF GOVERNMENT AND POLICY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Communist party, and the votes of the workers in those 
industries have mostly been transferred to them. Though 
they still have the support of a large number of unions and 
unionists, the Socialists have tended to become a “ white- 
collar ’’’ party, and the little men in white collars are those 
who suffer most seriously from inflation. At the same time, 
their power within the Government itself has witnessed 
a falling-off since the day of M. Daladier, in which they 
were the dominant party, certainly in the realm of economics 
and finance. They have had the uncomfortable feeling 
that their support and their votes were being used to carry 
out policies dictated by the M.R.P., the party of M. Schuman 
and M. Bidault, while they themselves were allowed very 
little voice in determining or even in modifying them. 
Doubtless M. Schuman would claim that this allegation 
is unjust, and that he has in fact gone some way to meet 
his allies on several occasions; but to them, and indeed 
to the outside observer, it would appear that between them 
M. Schuman, M. Bidault and M. Mayer have represented 
the policy of France, internally and externally. 

M.R.P., Socialists, Socialist-Radicals and the moderate 
parties of the Right alike look with anxiety at the powerful 
forces which stand on either flank of them. On the one 
hand are the Communists, immensely strong in voting 
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of those who are dissatished with the pro- 
visions mnade for French security in recent 
negotiations. On the other hand, he is the 
critic of the Constitution. He has expressed 
his firm belief that it cannot be made to work 
properly, and, what is more, he proposes to 
amend it and to strengthen executive power. 
In this a large proportion of French repre- 
sentatives, including some of M. Schuman’s 
own followers, have come to agree with him. 
Strengthening of the executive would be all very well in its 
way, but in the utterances of General de Gaulle there have 
often appeared phrases which have aroused the suspicion 
that he might be hankering after a form of dictatorship, a 
suspicion reinforced by his authoritative character and 
antecedents. The Socialists at least feel that he might not 
only harm them directly, but also indirectly undermiie 
them by creating a spirit which would induce some of their 
supporters to vote Communist. 

The result of these clashes of opinion and interest has 
been calamitous for the good name of the French Parliament. 
At a moment of danger in world politics it has shown itself 
unable to forgo manoeuvres which have reduced it to 
impotence and discredit. Party politics are strong enough 
in our own country, but there is here no parallel to the 
state of affairs which confronted President Auriol when 
he called upon the Socialist-Radical M. André Marie to 
form a new Government. And unfortunately, however 
strong the Government which has taken office may prove 
to be, it is not easy to count upon its achieving any greater 
success in the long run than that of M. Schuman. All this 
is a very serious matter for France and her friends. The 
prospects of Western Union depend to a large extent upon 
her revival, and if there should be a failure in achieving it, 
her place on the 
European Con- 
tinent would prove 
impossible to fill. 
On the material side 
much must depend 
upon the re-creation 
of the French Army 
and Air Force, in- 
dispensable to the 
strength of Western 
Europe. And some- 
thing more than 
the material side 
must be taken into 
account. The spirit 
of France also needs 
to be restored, her 
confidence in her- 
self, her belief that 
achievements like 
those of the past 
were possible in the 
future. It must be 
acknowledged that 
this has not been 
regained since the 
war—and it is no 
insult to say so, 
because the same 
thing may wel! be 
true in some degree 
in Our own country. 

An interesting 
experiment on the 
part of M. Mayer 
has been cut short, 
and is perhaps un- 
likely to be renewed 
for some time. There 
have always been 
two schools of 
thought, apart from 
party politics, on 
the methods most 
desirable for the 
cure of the ills of 


ON THE STEPS OF THE ELYSFE: THE FRENCIE GOVERNMENT WHICH M. ANDRE MARIF, AFTER the time. On one 
CEASELESS NEGOTIATIONS, WAS ABLE TO ANNOUNCE LATE ON JULY 26, side stands the 


Cripps school, 


tead of pushing it 
oe f & of State; M. André Marie (Soc. Rad.), Premier; M. Vincent Auriol, President of the Republic; M. Teitgen (M.R.P.), Deputy Prime Minister; M. Lecourt (M.R.P.), 
are not altogether 


farther away? Justice. Second row (I. to r.): M. René Mayer (Soc. Rad.), Defence; M. Biondi (Soc.), 
dent), Finance ; M. Moch (Soc.), Interior; M. Daniel Mayer (Soc.), Labour; M. Schuman (M.R.P.), Foreign Affairs; M. Delbos (Soc. Rad.), Education. Third row 
M. Schneiter (M.R.P.), Health ; M. Coudé du Foresto (M.R.P.), Food ; M. Thomas (Soc.), Communications ; M. Coty (Independent), ene mee eg) M. Laniel Labour Party, 


Nevertheless, it was 
to r.) 


ternal affairswhich (! 
— a . eg ‘ _ (P.R.L.), National Economy ; M. Mitterand (U.D.S.R.), Information; M. Lacoste (Soc.), Commerce and Industry ; M. Morice (Soc. Rad.), Co-ordination ; 
wrought é 4 n Manoury (Soc. Rad.), War; M. Pineau (Soc.), Public Works; M. Dupraz (M.R.P.), Navy; M. Pflimlin (M.R.P.), Agriculture. The two partly concealed behind the 


cleavage in the ranks 
of the Government, 

The immediate cause of the resignation of M. Schuman 
can only be described as symbolic. The reduction in the 
military credits was supported by the plea that the money 
had not been wisely applied and that a great deal of it had 
been wasted. Yet the reduction proposed by the Socialists, 
while justly considered by M. Schuman a matter of con- 
fidence, was Only a very small fraction of the total credit, 
and would not have made any great difference to the military 
power of France, This reduction, in fact, stood for a protest 
on the part of the Socialists against the general trend of 
the Government's financial and economic policy from the 
very day on which M, Schuman took office, and in particular 
against the conduct of affairs by the Minister of Finance, 
M. René Mayer. And the underlying cause has been what 
is called “ the rise in the cost of living,"’ but which might 
be described as the continued depreciation of the currency. 
In some respects M. Mayer has been a successful adminis- 
trator of the financial affairs of his country, but he has 
never been able to check this tendency, which is deep- 
seated, It is this continued depreciation, together with 
M. Mayer's inclination to private enterprise as against 
State control, which, more than anything else, led the 
Socialists to oppose a Government depending to a 
considerable extent upon their support. 

rheir situation has not been easy, Control of the 
bigger trade unions, representing the greater industries 
and all the heavy ones, has passed to the powerful 


back row towards the centre are not identified. 


power and in representation, forceful in tactics, truculent 
in speech and writing. I happen to have been following 
recent events in their journal Humanilé, and the way in 
which it handles recent strikes and clashes with the police, 
as at Clermont-Ferrand, is certainly an eye-opener. Nearly 
every paragraph devoted to these affairs would be in this 
country libel of the most glaring kind. I have found myself 
wondering whether Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, 
ever reads what is said about his former French counter- 
part, M. Moche. What is even more important than the 
tactics of the French Communist Party in stirring up 
internal strife is that it takes its line from abroad, without 
regard to French national interests, while it is at the same 
time assured of the political support of one of the largest 
and most important elements in French national life. 
It is even prepared to bid for the support of the peasants 
and farmers, and to gratify them temporarily, though it 
would change all that if it obtained full political power. 
To all the other parties, especially the Socialists, it 
represents a deadly menace. 

On the other side stands General de Gaulle. Where he 
is concerned it is not easy to talk in terms of electoral 
support, since that has not been fully tested, but it is 
believed that he will command a considerable amount of it. 
Both the M.R.P. and the Socialists see reason to fear the 
growth of his power. On the one hand, he has been a critic 
of the policy of M. Bidault in Germany and the spokesman 


ivil Service ; M. Maroselli (Soc. Rad.), Ex-Servicemen ; M. Reynaud (Indepen- 


confined to the 


. Bourges: == which believes that 
affairs have got into 
such a mess that 
only rigid control and direction can set them right. The 
other school holds that these can only be regarded as 
palliatives, that what we call “ nature" lives in economics, 
as well as in the weather and seasons, and that continual 
interference with it brings unexpected ills in its train. 
M. Mayer was feeling his way towards a natural economy. 
Whatever line his successor takes, he will have to struggle 
against that falling away of the purchasing power of money 
which gives a country, as well as its Finance Minister, the 
impression of standing in a quicksand. The battle will not 
be easy, and it is not pessimistic to foretell that there will 
be worse days to endure before things grow better. Even 
in the matter of currency and its value confidence counts. 
This was proved in France when M. Poincaré took office as 
President of the Council at a moment when the franc had 
collapsed on the exchanges. It rallied sensationally at 
once, and he was able to stabilise it where he wanted it. 

The friends of France on this side of the Channel will 
wish her success in overcoming her difficulties. The world 
has used her hardly of late, but, at the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that she has herself been to blame and has 
not made the best use of her opportunities. When I was 
last in France—as I hope to be again when this article 
appears—I thought the pessimism and cynicism of 
the intellectual, especially about politics, an unhappy 
feature. If we believe in nothing, there soon remains 
nothing to believe in. 
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MARITIME NEWS: ADVENTURE ON THE HIGH SEAS, AND A LONDON WATER-BUS. 





AN ADVENTURE INTO FREEDOM: SOME OF THE 29 LATVIANS, MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, IN 
THE KETCH IN WHICH THEY MADE A SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE FROM STOCKHOLM TO BOSTON, MASS. 
& voyage in the old Viking tradition ended recently at Boston when some 29 Latvians, men, women and 
, . = ie = - ‘ hee a - wee. children of all ages, ended a 43-day voyage to freedom in the west. They had begun their journey at 
THE END OF A MODERN ODYSSEY: THE LATVIAN KETCH ,GUNDEL IN MASSACHUSETTS Stockholm in the 64-ft. ketch Gundel, with Captain John Rosenberg as their skipper, and made a landfall 
BAY, SAILING TOWARDS BOSTON AFTER HER 43-DAY TRANSATLANTIC CROSSING WITH A on the American coast 43 days later, first anchoring off Provincetown. Here kindly donors provided them 
COMPLEMENT OF 29 LATVIAN REFUGEES, WHO HOPE FOR ENTRY INTO THE U.S.A. with further fuel and food and under the order of the immigration authorities, they then sailed to Boston. 


5 Fa 











PREPARING FOR AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY: MEMBERS OF A PARTY PROPOSING TO TREK 1O THE ADVENTURER PASSING THROUGH A WELSH VILLAGE DURING HER LAN! 
AUSTRALIA IN TWO DUKWS, ABOARD THE ADVENTURER DURING HER SEA TRIALS OFF ABERGELE, TRIALS IN PREPARATION FOR THE 18,000-MILE JOURNEY TO AUSTRALIA 
NORTH WALES, WHERE THE VEHICLES WERE PUT THROUGH THEIR TESTS. A party of twenty adventurous people are setting out soon on an 18,000-mile journey to Australia in tw« 


DUKWs, amphibious vehicles used in the war, which the leader of the expedition has been testing at 

Abergele. North Wales. The journey is expected to take six months, and their route lies through France 

Italy, Albania, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Irak, Iran, Baluchistan and Burma. Each traveller has contributed 
i £200 to the cost of the journey 
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NOW DESTINED FOR THE SHIPBREAKER'S YARD: THE LUXURIOUS STEAM-YACHT /0LA/RE, THE OPENING OF THE THAMES WATER-BUS SERVICE: A VIEW OF THE OGANIC MAKING HER 
IN HER HEYDAY THE FOURTH LARGEST IN BRITISH WATERS. SHE WAS LAUNCHED IN 1902, INAUGURAL TRIP TO TOWER PIER ON JULY 27. 

The S.-Y. /olaire was built for Sir Donald Currie, the founder of the Union Castle Shipping Company The Thames water-bus service was inaugurated on July 27 by Miss Patricia Roc, the well-known filr 
and launched in 1902. She was luxuriously appointed, the saloon being panelled with exceptionally actress. The service will run at half-hour intervals every day from 8 a.m. to ~— between Putney and 
beautiful South African woods, She saw service in both 1914-18 and 1999-45 wars and in 1947 was Greenwich with stopping-places at Cadogan Pier, Chelsea, Lambeth, Charing Cross, the Tower, Cherry 
boughty for the purpose of carrying emigrants to South Africa. Various restrictions prevented this Garden and Limehouse. At the inauguration, twenty watermen in scarlet livery, all past winners of 


latter purpose, however, and she was recently sold to the shipbreakers. } Doggett’s Coat and Badge, lined the gangway from the Victoria Embankment, 
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“‘THE BRITISH EMPIRE”: BY VARIOUS HANDS; EDITED BY HECTOR BOLITHO.* i 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. HECTOR BOLITHO, anxious to enable the 
“general reader’’ to obtain a notion of the 
nature and scope of the British Empire, has devised 
a survey in twenty chapters and allocated them to 
seventeen experts, some of whom, including that sage 
and delightful writer, Sir Harry Luke, have produced 
two chapters apiece. The grouping of chapters is 
systematic and the list of contents at once drives home 
the complicated nature of the theme. First there come 
the ‘‘ white Dominions.’ Even they are of different 
kinds. Australia and New Zealand are almost entirely 
inhabited by people of British descent ; the 
Dutch are more numerous than the British in 
South Africa, while the two together are out- 
numbered by the blacks; while in Canada 
there is a large, growing and ancient French 
element and a great number of communities 
of Scandinavian and Slavonic origin. India 
and Burma come next; then Newfoundland, 
which at present is in a sort of Constitutional 
No-Man’s Land; and then the Crown 
Colonies, scattered over all the seas. 

As a summary, crowded with facts but far 
from dry, the compendium is excellent. As 
a guide to policy it is, and must necessarily 
be, unsatisfactory. For the Empire is a tangle 
of problems and conflicting obligations, and 
it is difficult indeed to generalise about its 
needs and possible means of satisfying them. 
It is commonly remarked that the Crown is 
the sole political link which binds the various 
parts of the Empire together : it might almost 
be said that allegiance to the Crown is one 
of the few things they have in common. How 
lay down one rule for their treatment ? Is 
it to be “ self-determination,’’ which was 
virtually the issue on which we lost the 
American Colonies and the principle which underlies the 
Statute of Westminster ? That sounds well enough 





A MALAY VILLAGE 


GROWTH OF MODERN MALAYA. 


when certain territories are in question. But 
few indeed are those who suggest that the 
future of South Africa should be, or is likely 
to be, decided by a majority vote of the 
Bantu population ; and there are other places 
beside Palestine where men differ as to who 
should be regarded as rightful inhabitants 
of a land. The Indians and Chinese in 
Malaya now outnumber the Malays. ‘ The 
political problem," says Mr. Bolitho’s con- 
tributor, Mr. Dussek, “is an exceedingly 
difficult one. That the country is a Malay 
country cannot be gainsaid, though it is held 
by some that Malays have no more right in 
Malaya than, say, the Chinese or the Euro- 
peans, on the analogy that by prior conquest 
or settlement the land must belong to the 
early negrito settlers, who might number 
some 30,000 all told! This is sheer non- 
sense. No country has been more thoroughly 
* trade-marked ' than has Malaya by Malays. 
Outstanding proof of this is revealed in the 
country's place-names, for without exception 
every hill, every stream, almost every rock, 
however remote and however deeply buried 
in the ‘impenetrable jungle,’ has a Malay 
name and no other.”” Beyond that the non-Malays 
owe other allegiances. The ‘ New Deal,"’ which 
our Government, dominated like the modern mind 


** The British Empire.” By Various Hands. Edited by Hector 
Bolitho, Maps and 178 Illustrations, 8 in Colour, (Batsford ; &1 15.) 


tioned. The sanctity of treaties (until or 


: DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY THOMAS AND WILLIAM DANIELL ABOUT 1820, 
THE YEAK AFTER SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES’ FOUNDING OF THE SETTLEMENT OF SINGAPORE 
(BY VIRTUE OF A TREATY WITH THE RULING HOUSE OF JOHORE) HAD INITIATED THE 


by the notion of economic mergers (for the 
Socialist State is only the biggest of all capitalist 
monopolies and runners of chain-stores), tried to 
impose on Malaya “ breaks all our treaties with the 
Malay States, deprives the Malay of sovereignty in 
his own land, and hands him over to the mercy of 
the immigrant majority, quite irrespective of the fact 
that that majority owes allegiance elsewhere and has 
no intention of abandoning it ’’—as is attested at this 
moment in Malaya, where Chinese Communists are 
daily murdering Chinese members of the Kuo-min-tang. 





THE MATANG HILLS, SARAWAK, AND, IN THE FOREGROUND, KUCHING, WHERE JAMES BROOKE, LATER 
TO BE THE FIRST “ WHITE RAJAH,” LANDED IN AUGUST 1839 AND SO BEGAN A DYNASTY WHOSE RULE 


ENDED IN 1946, WHEN THE COUNTRY BECAME A CROWN COLONY. 
The breaking of treaties is here men- 


unless they are abrogated or 
modified by consent) has 
long been a strong suit with 
this country; but in recent 
years there has been a ten- 
dency to wave treaties aside 
if they are held to impede 
national Imperial develop- 
ments. At this moment 
Hyderabad, a larger and well- 
governed kingdom whose 
Nizam has long boasted that 
he is the “ Faithful Ally” of 
the British Crown, is being 
blockaded by India because it 
does not wish to join that 
Dominion, and is actually 
being threatened with war by 
Mr. Nehru should it continue 
to be contumacious. What, 
should war come, will be our 
position? What, for that 
matter, would be our position 





JESSELTON, BRITIGH NORTH BORNEO: THIS TERRITORY WAS ACQUIRED BY MR. (LATER SIR) ALFRED 
DENT AND FRIENDS IN A BLOODLESS CESSION FROM THE SULTAN OF SULU IN 1878, AND IT HAS SINCE 
BEEN ADMINISTERED AS A PROTECTED STATE, BY A COMPANY UNDER ROVAL CHARTER, 


Reproductions from the book “ The British Empire" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, B. T. Batsford, Lid. 


should war break out between two of the King’s 
Dominions? It is conceivable. We have had a 
Dominion neutral in a Great War, and at one time 
it looked as though war between Pakistan and India was 
likely. Our history is strongly tinged with empiricism 
and rich in instances otf effective improvisation. 
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But the worst ; 
of our head- | 
aches may well 4 
be before us. 
Let us, never- 
theless, be of good 
heart. However 
paradoxical and anom- 
alous the British Empire Nana a 
is, it is a help and protec- ae 
tion to multitudes all 
over the world, 
and has a re- 
markable gift 
of adaptation 
when it most 
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MR, HECTOR BOLITHO, THE EDITOR OF 
THE BOOK “‘ THE BRITISH EMPIRE,”' 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Bolitho, who was born in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, in 1898, has 
travelled widely in Aus i 

Africa and North America, and is 
the author of many books. These 


. include novels, travel-books, plays, 
loo ks li k 4 and a number of biographies, 
following its soveral of the batter ns 

: : . royal personages. is most 
dictatorial pre recent publications is “ 


decessors into Romance of Windsor Castle.” 
the dust. To - 
flourish, and to do its duty for mankind, it 
will find it convenient to refrain as much as 
possible from generalising about its objects, 
and to continue to conceal from its left hand 
what its right hand is doing. In certain 
parts of the Empire, we are assured by 
some contributors, it is our bounden duty 
to spread the “ blessings of civilisation ’’ in 
the form of modern sanitation, housing and 
education. Yet another writer may reason- 
ably write: ‘‘‘We may safely affirm,’ 
observed Wallace in the Malay Archipelago, 
that the better specimens of savages are 
much superior to the lower examples of 
civilised people,’ and it is doubtful whether 





MALAY GIRLS FROM MALACCA WEAVING MATS AND BASKET-MAKING : MALACCA, WHICH 
WAS PORTUGUESE UNTIL IT WAS SEIZED BY THE DUTCH IN 1641, WAS OCCUPIED BY THE 
BRITISH IN 1795, RESTORED TO THE DUTCH IN 1818, AND FINALLY TRANSFERRED TO 


BRITISH RULE IN 1824, 


my there exist any more pleasant people than 
' the natives of North Borneo. Even when 
they are rogues, even when they are ex- 
head-hunters, they are very likeable. And in 
Borneo, as in many another country, the 
farther you go from civilisation the more 
likeable are the people you meet.” 

There are some rather ineffective remarks 
in the book as to the neglect of the Colonies 
by the Mother Country. ‘ The fault,” writes 
Mr. Bolitho of the nineteenth century, “ lay 
with the few who were unfortunately in 
power.” But has there been much change 
since another kind of few, representing the 
many, has been in power? Mr. James Pope- 
Hennessey writes: “In the last resort the 
improvement of the West Indies rests with 
the British public. For this if no other 
reason the people of England must be made 
more conscious of their imperial responsi- 
bilities, and must convey this consciousness 
to the Members of Parliament who flock from 
the House at the opening of each West 
Indian debate.” But who can expect the 
“people "’ (whether the tailors of Tooley 
Street or my charwoman) to be more 
* conscious "’ or curious than are their M.P.s? If éver 
the West Indies get, their due attention it will be either 
because of the agitations of people like Mr. Bustamante 
or because there has arisen some genius of a politician, 
with eloquence and a missionary zeal, who chooses to 
devote his whole time to the subject. 
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Some remarkable examples of appreciation in value of works 
of art characterised the sale of pictures belonging to the Earl 
of Southesk at Christie’s on July 23. The fine School of Van 
der Weyden Altarpiece (55 ins. by 77 ins.), which came from 
the collection of J. D. Gardner and in 1854 was sold at Christie’s 
for £200, fetched £3150 (Roland). It shows the Nativity 
in the centre, with the Almighty above, the Annunciation to 
the Magi and the Annunciation to Augustus on either side ; 
the Visitation apd the Adoration of the Magi on the wings 
below ; four kneeling Angels in the two panels above; on 
the outer panels are St. John the Baptist, St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, Adam and Eve and a female Saint holding a sword 
(centre panel). Rogier van Der Weyden was born at Tournai 
in 1400 and died in Brussels in 1464. 
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“SAINT JEROME IN THE DESERT”; BY GIOVANNI 
BELLINI (1426c.-1516). SOLD FOR 18} GUINEAS IN 
1863 AND FOR £4830 AT CHRISTIE'S ON JULY 23. 
The “Saint Jerome in the Desert,”” by Giovanni Bellin 
(17 ins. by 14 ins.), sold by order of the Earl of Southesk 
at Christie’s on July 23, fetched £4830 (Agnew). It was 
offered by Christie's in 1864 in the Rev. Walter Davenport 
Bromley collection sale, and sold for only 18} guineas. It 
shows the Saint in a white dress seated on a rock, raising his 


right hand to exhort the lion, which has a thorn in its left paw. 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE NATION BY THE NATIONAL TRUST: 
COTTAGE, NEAR DORCHESTER. 
The cottage at Higher Bockhampton, three miles north-east of Dorchester, off the Blandford Road, 


where Thomas Hardy was born on June 2, 1840, and where he wrote “ Far from the Maddi 
and “ Under the Greenwood Tree,”” has been acquired for the nation by the National Trust. 


SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S 


FOR £3150 ON JULY 23: 
A SCHOOL OF VAN DER WEYDEN ALTARPIECE, WHICH 
IN 1854 FETCHED {200 AT CHRISTIE’S. 
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PRESENTED TO THE PRIMATE BY THE LAYMEN OF 
JAPAN: A COPE AND MITRE, TO BE WORN AT THE 
CLOSING SERVICE OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
A beautiful cope with a grape design in gold and white, and 
a mitre, both made in Japan from Japanese silks and brocaded 
by craftsmen of the brotherhood of St. Andrew in ceren. 
have been presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
Presiding Bishop of the Japanese Province of the Anaiices 
Communion on If of the Laymen of Japan, and will be 
worn by the Primate at Westminster Abbey on August 8. 
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GERTRUDE, COUNTESS OF DUDLEY, FORMERLY MISS GERTIE 
MILLAR, WITH THE PORTRAIT OF HERSELF WHICH SHE 
UNVEILED AT DRURY LANE ON JULY 27. 

A joint unveiling ceremony took place at Drury Lane Theatre on 
July 27. Gertrude, Countess of Dudley, unveiled a portrait of herself 
as the stage star Miss Gertie Millar, which had been stored for some 
forty years and was given as a memorial to her connection with the 
theatre. Mr. John Gielgud unveiled the recently discovered lead 
Statue of Shakespeare, and busts of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
and Mr. Samuel Whitbread were also unveiled. 











THE SHAM OF IRAN 
BOVINGTON CAMP, 


The Shah of Iran on 
inspecting the guard 


THOMAS HARDY's 


Crowd ” 


IN THE TANK MUSEUM AT THE ROYAL ARMOURED 


CORPS CENTRE, 


DORSET: H.I.H. TALKING TO THE COMMANDANT. 


uly 28 visited the Royal Armoured Corps Centre, Bovington Camp, Dorset. After 
honour he visited the Tank Museum, the Driving and Maintenance School, and other 
parts of the centre, and later saw a demonstration by Comet and Centurion tanks. 
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A NEW AID TO NAVIGATION: THE LIVERPOOL HARBOUR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArtTIsT, G. H. DAVIS, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 























THE “ALL SEEING EYE” OF RADAR AS AN AID TO NAVIGATION: HOW THE NEW LIVERPOOL 


The new Liverpool Harbour Radar Station which Admiral of the Fleet Sir John 
Cunningham arranged to open on July 30 is the first of its kind in the world 
and should prove to be of immense value in the navigation of shipping along the 
comparatively narrow channel leading to the port. The Radar Station is 
situated at the north-west corner of Gladstone Dock, about three miles down 
river from the Princes Landing Stage, and approximately twelve miles from the 
Bar Light vessel, in Liverpool Bay. A ship will not, at any time, be directly 
controlled by the Radar Station, which will only assist the master and pilot in 


their navigation. On arrival at the Bar Light vessel, for instance, the pilot will 
be able to ascertain from the Station the position and numbers of ships in the 
channel leading to the port, and the same details can also be given to ships on 
leaving the docks for the open sea. Because of the fourteen-mile-long approach 
channel to Liverpool, its narrowness, and the amount of traffic using it, the Radar 
equipment had to have very high discrimination and, therefore, the Radar console 
is fitted with six viewing screens and the entrance to the port is divided into 
sections, or “ displays." There is a Special display, a General View display, and 
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73 RADAR STATION—THE FIRST ' OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


ON 


THE MERSEY Docks AND HARBOUR BOARD AND THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE Co., Lrp. 


Roe 


x 





























HARBOUR INSTALLATION FUNCTIONS IN FOG AND DARKNESS EXPLAINED IN A SERIES OF DIAGRAMS. 


ascertain his own position or that of any ship in the fairway by communicating 


four displays giving enlarged and more detailed views of the channel. In future, 


a pilot who has to make the decision whether to enter the port in a thick fog or 
wait till it lifts will be able to contact the Radar Station by using his portable radio 
and ask for details of the ships in the channel. The operator at the Station then 
switches on his cathode-ray tubes and there appear on the screens clear views of 
the channel, showing every buoy and every ship, no matter how thick the fog or 
how dark the night. The details are then passed by radio to the pilot, who 
makes his decision based on this information. In the same way, the pilot can 


The operator presses a button, and numbered grid-lines form 
over the screens. These correspond to the grid-lines on the chart used by the 
pilot, and the positions are read off and passed to him by radio. The rotating 
machinery of the radar aerial is designed to function in winds up to 100 m.p.h. and 
icing up in very cold weather is prevented by the use of heaters. Mounted on 
an 80-ft.-high concrete tower, the aerial has a commanding view over Liverpool 


Bay and the approaches to the port 


with the Station. 
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THE SKELETON f& ; ~ % 


CITY OF BERLIN, (sehen 


WHICH LONDON [ia 
MIGHT WELL HAVE 
RESEMBLED IF THE 
ALLIES HAD NOT 


ADVANCED SO 


RAPIDLY. 


LS tpn prominent in world news 
as the subject of dispute between 
the Western Allies and Soviet Russia, 
is no longer a proud city, for war 
bombing reduced large areas to the 
likeness of a skeleton town, as shown 
by this air view which the Americans 
see as they fly on their daily schedule 
to Tempelhof. British pilots, who also 
view such scenes, may well consider 
London and think that she could have 
been reduced to similar desolation had 
the V-1 and V-2 bombardment con- 
tinued uninterrupted. Complete agree- 
ment, it was announced on July 29, 
had been reached between the Western 
Powers on the form and method of 
the reply to Russia. As a first step, 
the. envoys of Great Britain, the 
United States and France, arranged to 
call, singly, on Mr. Molotov, each 
leaving behind an aide-memoire. As 
Sir Maurice Peterson, British Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, is ill, Mr. Frank Roberts 
is representing this country. He 
joined Mr. Bedell Smith, the U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia, in Berlin on 
July 28 and flew with him to Moscow 
to meet the French Ambassador to 
Russia there. Mr. Bevin made his 
statement to the House of Commons 
on July 29. The Berlin dispute be- 
tween the Western Allies and Russia 
has grown more complicated since the 
success of the great air lift. Russian 
efforts to take all effective power from 
the Magistrat (the German Municipal 
administration which inclines to the 
West) and to transfer that power to 
the Soviet-appointed German Economic’ 
Council; their offers to provision the 
whole city; and the conflict over the 
Berlin city police would appear to be 
ramifications of a plan to make the 
position of the Western Allies in 
Berlin untenable. The police dispute 
arose over the Magistrat's dismissal 
of Herr Markgraf from the post of 
Police President, and the Soviet 
refusal to recognise as his successor Herr 
Stumm. Herr Markgraf's conduct as 
President had been much criticised, 
and he had been accused of strong 
Soviet leanings and a tendency to 
attempt to create a political police. 


OUR AIR PHOTOGRAPH WAS 
TAKEN 650 YARDS SOUTH OF 
‘UNTER DEN LINDEN,"’ WITH 
THE SPREE CANAL (RIGHT), JAKOB 
STRASSE (LEFT CENTRE) AND 
NEUE ROSS. STRASSE ACROSS THE 
FOREGROUND. 
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A WELL-DESIGNED TWO-ROOMED, FOUR-BERTH CARAVAN, 


FITTED WITH CALOR GAS COOKING » 
AND LIGHTING: 


Zz i . 
THE INTERIOR OF THE 16-FT. NEW MOSELEY HAWK, PRICE £695. BROADWAY: A COMFORTABLE AND SMART CARAVAN WHICH HAS FOUR BERTHS, IS DOUBLE- 
PANELLED, AND HAS TWO ROOMS, GAS COOKING AND LIGHTING. PRICE £625. 


A COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT CARAVAN WHICH CAN BE TOWED ANYWHERE 
THE INTERIOR OF THE BRISTOL DE LUXE, SHOWING THE REAR OF THE CARAVAN, WITH BY A I2-H.P, CAR: THE EXTERIOR OF THE SRISTOL DE LUXE, 
THE TWO SINGLE BED-SETTEES AND THE DETACHABLE TABLE. PRICE {595. 





A DOUBLE-PANELLED CARAVAN WITH AN 


INSIDE MEASUREMENT OF 15 FT. BY 6 FT. 6 INS., 
AND HAVING TWO DOUBLE. BERTHS: THE 


SHOWING THE FULL-SIZE GAS-COOKER iN THE KITCHEN OF THE PENARTH PRINCE, A CARAVAN 
EXTERIOR OF THE PENARTH PRINCE, PRICE £568. 


WHICH HAS ELECTRIC LIGHT, SLIDING DOORS AND SPACE FOR A COAL FIRE. 


SUITABLE FOR AN IDEAL HOLIDAY OR A PERMANENT HOME: 


One of the answers to the housing problem is provided by the caravan, for some 
of the 1948 versions are like modern self-contained flats. Ideal 
holiday, they are also suitable for a permanent home. planned for the comfort and convenience of the user, and plenty of head-room is 
supply of petrol once again, the caravan owner will be able to move his house 


1948 CARAVANS WHICH 


others within six months or a year. To-day, caravans are built and designed by skilled 
for a carefree craftsmen, who build for use all the year round. Every detail is carefully 
When there is a plentiful 

provided even for tall persons. Not an inch of space is wasted and the kitchens 
are equipped in the most up-to-date and labour-saving manner. Most models 
provide comfortable sleeping accommodation for four people. The 


at will. The suppliers, however, undertake to deliver the caravan to any site 
chosen by the purchaser. Some suppliers are able to promise immediate delivery, and 1948 caravan 














THE BROADWAY CARAVAN, SHOWING THE EXTERIOR. IT IS FITTED THE INTERIOR OF A DE LUXE CARAVAN: THE ANIGHT 48 WHICH IS EQUIPPED LIKE A 


READY FOR THE ROAD: 
IS ENTIRELY SEPARATE FROM THE OTHER ROOMS. 


WITH GAS COOKING AND LIGHTING, LOCKERS, CUPBOARDS AND A WAI DROBE, MODERN LUXURY FLAT. THE KITCHEN 





FEATURING ALUMINIUM ALLOY AND TRANSLUCENT “ PERSPEX”: THE ANIGHT 48, WHICH IS EQUIPPED WITH 


A NIGHT-AND-DAY HEATING SYSTEM AND IS AIR-CONDITIONED. IT IS FULLY FURNISHED. PRICE £1850. 


SUITABLE FOR A HOLIDAY OR A HOME: THE PALADIN fTRAILAVAN, WHICH HAS AN OVERALL BODY SIZE 


THE DINING COMPARTMENT OF THE PALADIN TRAILAVAN, SHOWING THE . 
OF 19 FT. BY 7 FT. AND WEIGHS ONLY 22 CWT. PRICE £1230. 


DETACHABLE TABLE. IT IS FITTED WITH TRIPLE INSULATION. 


RESEMBLE WELL-EQUIPPED LUXURY FLATS AND ARE READY FOR THE ROAD, OR A STATIC SITE. 

| travel especially suitable. Roadside camps have been erected all over the country 
to cater for the caravaner, who can pull off the road and connect up to a mains 
electricity and water supply, and make use of the facilities for shopping and 


bears little or no resemblance to its predecessor, the gaily painted horse-drawn 

gypsy caravan, which is so seldom seen to-day. One cannot help but mourn the 

passing of this nomadic home, which used to form such a picturesque feature of 

the countryside as it jogged along the lanes, with its owner never caring about communal life provided in these “‘ autocourts."" The caravans illustrated on these 
pages were all on view in London at the Health and Holidays Exhibition at Earl's 


speed or luxurious comfort. Caravaning is extremely popular in the United 
States, where the vast distances and excellent trunk roads make this form of Court earlier this year, at the prices quoted above 
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AN 


A REPRESENTATION OF A SHIP OF THE SIZE AND DATE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S 
A LINE ENGRAVING BY PIETER HUYS AFTER PIETER BRUEGHEL, 


GOLDEN HIND : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


By Courtesy of the National Maritime Musewm. 


The fate of ‘* Implacable,” 
the grand old 74-gun ship- 
of-the-line, has not yet been 
decided, though, as recorded 
in our number of April 17 
last, plans for an appeal for 
funds to preserve her are 
afoot. In that issue we also 
published a drawing by F. A. 
Evans illustrating the pro- 
ject for preserving ‘* Implac- 
able"’ in a dry-dock at 
Greenwich as a perpetual and 
everlasting memorial, just as 
Queen Elizabeth meant the 
‘Golden Hind"’ to be pre- 
served. The frustration of 
this Royal intention can only 
be regarded as a tragedy— 
and a lesson. The following 
details in connection with 
the ‘Golden Hind" have 
been supplied us by the 
Director of the Royal Mari- 
time Museum, Greenwich. 


ECOND only to Nelson 
among British seamen, 

Sir Francis Drake stirred the 
imagination not only of his 
countrymen but of _ the 
whole world. Nelson's flag- 
ship, Victory, lies safely 
berthed in her dock at Ports- 
mouth, to be for ever a 
[Continued below. 


PRESENTED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH TO 
51k FRANCIS DRAKE! THE COCOANUT 
CUP BEARING A REPRESENTATION OF 
tHe Golden Hind. (By courtesy of 
Major Sw George Meyrich, Bart.) 





THE ONLY KNOWN REPRESENTATION OF THE GOLDEN HIND ON THE SHORE AT DEPTFORD ( DITFORT bas! 
LOWER THAMES, ENGRAVED BY BENJAMIN WRIGHT FOR AN EDITION OF WAGHENER’S “‘ THRESOOR DER ZEEVART” 


EXAMPLE—AND A LESSON: THE FATE OF THE 


i ! HL it iD i 


““GOLDEN 
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HIND.” 





THE GOLDEN HIND, AN ENLARGEMENT FROM THE HONDIUS MAP IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, SHOWING THE TRACK OF DRAKE’S “‘ FAMOUS VOYAGE,” 1577-80, IN WHICH HE 


“ ENCOMPASSED THE WORLD.” 








Ry Courtesy of the National Maritime Museum. 


Contivamed.) 

memorial to the men 
of Trafalgar; she is 
to-day the most 
famous ship in the 
world. It is the 
greater tragedy, 
therefore, that but 
for the lack of fore- 
sight on the part of 
our ancestors, Drake’s 
famous Golden Hind 
might have been 
preserved likewise 
until our present 





DETAIL OF THE REPRESENTATION 


OF THE ON THE generation; as was 
COCOANUT CUP FPRESENTED BY 


the intention of 

QUEEN SLinaneen 90 SIR FRANCIS Queen Elizabeth. 
After Drake had re- 

turned to Plymouth 

in 1580 from that immortal voyage round the world, 
bringing with him treasure worth between £500,000 
and £800,000, his ship was brought round to the 
Thames for the Queen to see. On the 4th April, 1581, 
the visit took place; and William Camden described 
the scene in these words: “ Her Maiesty commanded 
likewise, that for a perpetuall memory to haue so 
happily circuited round about the whole Earth, his 
ship should be drawne from the water, and put aside 
neere Deptford vpon Thames, where to this houre 
the body thereof is seene; and after the Queenes 
feasting therein, shee consecrated it with great cere- 
monie, pompe, and magnificence, eternally to be 
remembred; and her Mailesty forthwith honoured 
Drake with the dignity of Knighthood. As these 
things were performed, a slight Bridge, made of 
Boords, by which people went vp into the Ship, was 
broken downe by the Multitude, and about a hundred 
persons fell with it; they neuertheless receiued no 
harme at all: insomuch, that the Ship seemed to haue 
[Continued above, right. 


| 
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A CHART OF 


Continued. } 

been built in a happy 
coniunction of the Planets.” 
Sir Julian Corbett, who 
tells how the Golden Hind 
became one of the sights of 
London, records one sugges- 
tion made at the time, which 
shows the high honour in 
which the ship was held. It 
was proposed that the tall 
spire of St. Paul’s, thought 
to be symbolic of the luck 
of London, which had fallen 
recently in a storm, should 
be replaced by setting up 
the renowned ship on the 
stump of the tower! Nathan 
Drews, in his “ History of 
Deptford,” records how 
Drake’s ship soon became 
one of the “lions” of the 
metropolis; and that her 
cabin was converted into a 
banqueting - hall for the 
accommodation of the 
numerous visitors who daily 
crowded the dockyard to 
see the famous ship. Sir 
William Monson, writing in 
about 1640, speaks of the 
Golden Hind as being then 
at Deptford, “‘where she 
lies to this day for a Monu- 
ment."" Among the manu- 
scripts in the British 
Museum is one giving “ An 
Estymate for the Dockinge, 
and inclosing of Sr ffrauncis 
Draikes shipp, with a Brick 
waule etc." From this we 
learn that she was to be 


surrounded by a brick wall to contain in circuit 180 ft., allowing a path round the ship 


within the wall; the cost of this, and other works, amounted to £370. 


It is not certain, 


however, that the wall was ever built, for expenses at the time apparently amounted 
only to £67 7s. 10d’ for repairs to the ship; £35 8s. 8d. for a wall of earth round her; 


and £14 13s. 4d. for preparing her for the Queen's visit. 


It is notewerthy that the view of 


the ship on the shore at Deptford, which appears in Benjamin Wright's chart of the 
Thames, engraved between 1601 and 1606, shows no sign of suoh a wall; although the 


figure of the ship agrees closely with that of the 
other known contemporary drawings. The proposed 
dimensions of the wall do, however, afford a clue to 
the size of the ship; and recent research suggests 
that she was 47 ft. on the keel ; 60 ft. between per- 
pendiculars: 18 ft. in breadth, inside the planking 
and 9} ft. deep; making her amount to 150 “ tuns 
and tunnage” in the measurement of the time. 
Small indeed she was to have put a girdle round the 
Earth; to be compared with an average Thames 
barge of to-day ! Unhappily, this national monument 
of such unique importance did not survive the days 
of Charles II. ; for in 1662, being much decayed, she 
was broken up. The Master Shipwright of the Dock- 
yard, John Davis, had a chair constructed from her 
timbers; and this was presented by Charles II. to 
Oxford University, where it remains to-day in the 
Bodleian Library. A table made of wood from the 
ship is also preserved in Middle Temple Hall. It 
is a sad and chastening thought that only a few 
relics are left to-day of what might have been one 
of our finest national monuments. It is perhaps idle 
to speculate, but one is tempted to wonder whether 
the wealth brought into the country by visitors from 
overseas coming to see the Golden Hind might not 
have surpassed in value the treasure which she her- 
self brought home; but that it would have done so 
in time is certain. To-day, the future of the famous 
old /mplacable, sole survivor with Victory of the 
Trafalgar era, trembles in the balance. Is she to be 
broken up and lost for ever ? Or shall we save her, 
as a national monument to British seamen ? 





To OXFORD UNIVERSITY BY 


CHARLES Il. AND PRESERVED IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY : THE CHAIR MADE BY ORDER OF JOUN 
FROM THE OAKEN FLANKS OF THE 
Golden Hind’s DOUBLE-SHEATHED HULL. 
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A REPLICA OF 
COLUMBUS’ SHIP 
IN A BRITISH 
. FILM: THE 
“SANTA MARIA.” 


YDNEY BOX'’S British 
Technicolor film, 
‘* Christopher Columbus,” 
is one of the most ambitious 
ever screened, for the ships 
in this story of the great 
discoverer are replicas of 
Columbus’ ships of 1492 in 
which he first discovered the 
New World. The famous 
yacht-designer, Robert 
Clark, designed and built 
the ships at Holetown, 
Barbados, where a Gains- 
borough location unit made 
its headquarters. For his 
designs Clark consulted 
every known source of in- 
formation. The teplica of 
the Santa Maria was 75 ft. 
overall, had a huge beam of 
25 ft., and displaced 173 tons. 
Her mainmast was 70 ft. : 
The Nina, slightly smaller, BROUGHT TO LIFE FROM THE PAGES OF HISTORY: COLUMBUS’ FLAGSHIP, THE SANTA MARIA (A REPLICA SPECIALLY BUILT FOR A FILM COMPANY), 
[Continued below. RIDING THE BLUE WATERS OF THE CARIBBEAN. 


SHOTS: d INGENIOUS MIXTURE OF THE FIFTEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES: 
REPLICA OF THE SANTA MARIA~—PERFECTLY ACCURATE IN PERIOD, TO THE 
EYE, BUT FITTED WITH MODERN DEVICES CONCEALED FROM THE CAMERA. 


CONSTRUCTING A MODEL OF THE SANTA MARIA FOR’ INTERIOR 
A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH ILLUSTRATES AN ASPECT OF THE ATTENTION PAID THE 
TO DETAIL IN THE BRITISH FILM “ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” 


A STERN VIEW OF THE SANTA MARIA, THE SHIP SPECIALLY TOTALLY BURNT OUT AT HER MOORINGS SHORTLY AFTER THE PRIOR TO HER LAUNCHING BY LADY BLOOD, WIFE OF 
BUILT IN BARBADOS FOR THE EXTERIOR SCENES IN THE Fim “STILLS WERE TAKEN A REPLICA OF THE SANTA SIR HILARY BLOOD, GOVERNOR oF BARBADOS : THE 
BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION “ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBU Ya MARIA IN WHICH COLUMBUS DISCOVERED THE NEW WORLD. SANTA MARIA ON THE SLIPWAY AT HOLETOWN, BARBADOS, 


Continued.) : 
is 68 ft. overall, has a 22-ft, beam and a 62-ft.-tall mainmast. She displaces 122 tons. . 
The two ships were a strange combination of the fifteenth and twentieth centuries, Nina was reported missing, with twenty people on board, including two Englishwomen 


for they were completely authentic in design and rigging, but they also had modern and Mr. Clark, her designer, Happily, after twenty-four hours she was spotted by a 
scientific and navigational devices hidden from the eye of the camera. However, ‘plane 25 miles north of Barbados and subsequently towed into port. It had been 
the Santa Maria seemed to be ill-fated from the start: first of all she stuck in | planned to sail the Santa Maria-and Nind to New York and then across the Atlantic 
the slipway during the launching and then had two collisions at sea during close-up to England for exhibition in this country. The film, which should be ready in the 
filming. Finally, a few days after these stills were taken, she was totally burnt out at autumn of 1949, stars Fredric March in the title-réle. 


her moorings, involving Gainsborough Pictures in a loss of £100,000. On July 21 
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| THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | 
Go &§ Tr & 

NO ESCAPE. 

T is but natural that the plodding if diligent sustainer of this column should, when 
he snatches a week’s holiday, try to spend his week right away from the World of 
the Cinema. Vain endeavour! The chalk cliffs of Dover had hardly begun to recede 
when the steamer’s loud-speaker barked out that a telegram awaited a certain considerable 
film-actor who was aboard—an actor whose last performance I had just been describing 
on this page as less pleasing than his last but one! Inevitably I ran into the good fellow 
in the saloon a few minutes later, and inevitably he was nice, and treated me with that 
curious, wary affability of your criticised actor which always seems to be tacitly saying to 
one : “ You ’re quite a decent chap really, but I just cannot stand your confounded profession 
or see the necessity for your existence!” ‘ 

Arrived in Paris I found that both the streets and the newspapers were shrieking out 
to me—both in posters and advertisements—reminders of American films I had never seen 
or had somehow missed. There was a particular insistence on ‘“‘ Madame Parkington : 
avec G. Garson.”” Now Greer Garson is a sunny and delectable creature, and quite an actress, 
too, and her Mrs. Parkington is doubtless quite as memorable, once seen, as her Mrs. Miniver 
was. But surely one takes a holiday abroad in order, as it were, to de-Miniver oneself ? And, 
as for the newer chazacter, whereas (as Sydney Smith tells us) the Atlantic Ocean was too much 
for Mrs. Partington, it seemed, on the other hand, that the English Channel had been by 
no means too much for Mrs. Parkington ! 

Rome, proved, in this sense, to be even more 
trying. I had hardly emerged from the railway 
station when I beheld gaudy proof that an 
exceedingly popular film there—another which I 
had somehow, and perhaps rather more deliber- 
ately, missed—was ‘‘ The White Cliffs of Dover,” 
known to the Romans as “‘ Le Bianche Scogliere 
di Dovér."”” It was exactly the same at Naples. 
That film, whatever it is like, was obviously 
infinitely preferred to those local products of the 
Signori Rossellini and Zampa which we justly rate 
so highly over here. It appeared to be running in 
at least two different cinemas. And so, one way 
and another, and mutatis mutandis, I was strongly 
reminded—when my little steamer sailed for 
my destination, the Isle of Capri—of that Scandi- 
navian lady-playwright who, after a signal failure 
to take London by storm, embarked for France 
and, shaking an angry fist at the veritable Cliffs of 
Dover, was heard to say: ‘‘I quit youwiz despise ! ” 

But there was one Continental film which I did 
see in London before leaving for the Continent. 
This was the notable “La Ferme du Pendu,”’ 
directed by Jean Dreville who, though new to‘me, 
has a name I shall remember. Film-lovers who 
complained that ‘‘ Farrebique "’ had too little plot 
will probably complain that this new film, which 
is similar in its insistence on rural dtmosphere, 
has almost too much, It is unsentimental, but 


























HOLIDAY HAUNTS AND PLEASANT PLACES. 
T can be amusing, and not a little thought-provoking, to note how everything lies in 
the eye of the beholder. Two recent books, both delightful, bring this home 
descriptively and pictorially. In the one we have an author who goes to Switzerland for 
the sole purpose of wandering about on Alpine heights—anything over 5000 ft.—and shows 
but slight interest in the lower levels. In the other, we are taken to our own lovely Lake- 
land, but again only to the fell tops and high places. Frank S. Smythe, in “ Again 
Switzerland ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 20s.), thoughtfully presents his reader with a sketch- 
map of his wanderings in the Upper Rhone basin and watershed. From Martigny he 
goes right up and traverses the Matterhorn Range to the borders of Italy; this after a 
journey across the high places of the Bernese Oberland at the back of the Jungfrau. But 
though he ever lifts his eyes to the hills and follows his gaze in person, he is not altogether 
blind to the beauties of the valleys. He even goes so far as to point out that a tour of the 
lowlands is “‘ not only worth while for its own sake,’’ but “ an excellent substitute for a bad- 
weather holiday spent kicking the heels in mountain huts and hotels.’’ There is a good 
deal about the hotels ‘“‘ Monsieur Smit ’” knows, about the excellent food he ate, and a whole 
chapter about Swiss wines. 

W. A. Poucher is quite frank about his delight in mountains. His latest picture-book, 
“ Over Lakeland Fells ’’ (Chapman and Hall; 25s.), has been compiled with a threefold 
purpose : “ to try to capture the thrill of height for 
the benefit of those who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to climb; to record for the seasoned 
ridge wanderer those treasured experiences and 
strange vistas of the wide horizons. ..; to test my 
theory of standardisation in one of the branches of 
mountain photography.” So we have the tops, and 
the views from those tops,in May. All who know 
the Lake Country will agree with Mr. Poucher that 
ridge-walking possesses rare charm. A striking 
example which he gives is thewalk from Borrowdale 
to Wasdale by way of Glaramara, Allen Crags, Esk 
Hause, Great End, Scafell Pike and Lingmell, with 
Great Gable dominating the scene from start to 
finish. With 110 lovely pictures to drive home 
his advocacy, the author will undoubtedly gain 
many converts to this form of holiday. 

To pick up Aubrey de Selincourt’s “ Isle of 
Wight ’’ (Paul Elek ; 9s. 6d.) immediately following 
Mr. Poucher, and to read his opening sentence, is to 
begin the book with a question-mark. For Mr. de 
Selincourt says: ‘‘ The Isle of Wight is perhaps 
better known than any other part of Britain as a 
holiday resort.”” However, he goes on to show that 
there is much, even in this “* best known ” holiday 
haunt, which is not so well known : half-forgotten 
villages, ancient inns, lovely gardens, and so on. 
A book to be savoured before, during and after 
a visit to the Island. 

An old Scottish cottager lay in bed contem- 


only the sentimental will object that it is unlikely. "THE THREE FARMING BROTHERS WHO ARE SUBTLY ‘LIVED’ RATHER THAN ACTED": THE CHIEF plating his end. “I cannot be long now,” he said to 
‘ Ai . . CHARACTERS IN THE FRENCH FILM, “LA FERME DU PENDU,” SHOWING (L, TO R.) BENONI (GUY hi if “T feel if thi . . 

It is stark and true to life, but only the prudish — pecomse); GRAND-LOUIS (ALFRED ADAM) AND FRANGOIS (CHARLES VANEL). ON THEIR RETURN is wile. eel as if this very nicht will see my 

will submit that it is unsavoury. It is so starkly FROM THEIR FATHER’S FUNERAL THE THREE BROTHERS AGREE TO STICK TOGETHER AND KEEP last breath drawn.”—‘‘ If it be the Lord’s will,” 


unromantic that it could not be the product of any 
other than a Romance country—any that speaks 
a tongue directly descended from Latin. And its 
tale is told with the neatest compromise between 
the brutal power of Zola and the cynical flicker 
of Maupassant. 

The setting is the heart of the Vendéé country, 
just as that of “‘ Farrebique ” was the Rouergue 
district in the centre of France, that of “ Sorti- 
léges " was the Massif Central, and that of ‘‘ La 
Symphonie Pastorale"’ was the snowbound French 
Alps. Incidentally, I am prompted to ask why 
English countryside in our own films is almost 
always just any English countryside, almost 
always quite featureless, One of the major faults 
of the English film is that it is studio-bound. If 
we are given a glimpse of a country road or a 
country village, it is as likely as not the village of 
Denham or the village of Elstree (or a country 
road quite recognisably just outside either), There 
are vague rumours of an attempt about to be made 
to film Thomas Hardy's “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” If this be indeed so, I implore its makers 
—at this very early stage—seriously to consider a 
prolonged invasion of Wessex for the purpose. 
This haunting novel’s events happen at Toller 
Down, Dorchester, Blandford, Puddletown, Troy- 
town, and Sherborne. The directer will have to 
be a genius who can persuade Wessex peasants 
to be perfectly natural in the way that French 
directors seem able to persuade the peasants of 
the Vendée and the Rouergue. Anyhow, and 


THE FARM AS ONE ESTATE. 





said his wife solemnly, “it would be real convenient 
—for the coo is gaun to calve, and I dinna weel 
see how I can attend to you baith.”” This is one 
of many stories told by Augustus Muir in “‘ Scottish 
Portrait ’’ (Hopetoun Press ; 15s.), a richly diverse 
book about Scotland and its folks. The author 
believes that it is the ambler who sucks the marrow 
from the bone. It is in that spirit he has written 
and gone far towards making even Scots, let alone 
others, more fully acquainted with the ways of his 
ain folk and the land they love. 

Thirty writers have combined to make “ The 
English Counties '’ (Odhams Press ; 12s, 6d.) a most 
informative volume on England, its industries and 
traditions, the occupations and pleasures of its 
people. They include Richard Church, H. J. 
Massingham, Sir Norman Birkett, J. Wentworth 
Day, C. Henty Warren and Sir William Beach 
Thomas, while Dr. C. E. M. Joad is advisory editor. 
Nearly 300 photographs, 82 line drawings and 36 
pictorial maps help the reader to “ see” England 
from an armchair. 

The late Sydney Dark was one of the thirty. 
He described London as “the most higgledy- 
piggledy of all the world’s great cities.” In 
“ London Lives On,’’ by E. W. Tattersall and 
R, G. Burnett (Phoenix House ; 25s.), there is no 
trace of that higgledy-piggledyness. For this is a 
pictorial record of nearly too of the London 
landmarks that have survived the war. It thus 
forms a compensating companion to William 
Kent's record of damage and destruction, ‘‘ The 


’ « ., BU 18 UNLIKELY”: . . 7 
A FILM WHICH 1S “ UNSENTIMENTAL, BUT ONLY THE SENTIMENTAL WILL OBJECT THAT IT Lost Treasures of London,” noticed in this column 


even if the attempt should fail, 1 shall be happier = 1. yeux DU PENDU,” SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH MARIE (LUCIENNE LAURENCE) HAS MET WITH : 

to see genuine peasants behaving even with less an ACCIDENT ENGINEERED BY FRANCOIS (CHARLES VANEL—RIGHT). (LEFT) FILLADEAU (BEVER), | some months ago. Mr. Tattersall has been catholic 
than perfect naturalism than to view yet another ™#E VILLAGE HEALER, AND GRAND-LOUIS (CENTRE ALFRED ADAM) ASSIST THE INJURED GIRL. — in his choice of subjects for his camera. They range 
swarm of studio supers assuming the Dorset This week Mr. Alan Dent discusses on this page “La Ferme du Pendu,” the French film at the from Buckingham Palace to Winston Churchill’s 


dialect and acting away like anything. te eS ee ay 

Looking still further ahead I optimistically 
imagine a day when we may expect films 
with real settings—say in Shropshire, in Kerry, in Brecon, in Cumberland, in Galway, in 
Argyll, in Suffolk—and with the kind of story illustrated by the kind of customs indigenous 
to each particular county. Let such films, for preference, too, have original stories by 
writers locally born who know the land and the folks they are writing about. Meanwhile 
we just have to go to France for anything resembling a realisation of this ideal. “ La 
Ferme du Pendu " is a beautifully-acted film. The three farming brothers are subtly “ lived" 
rather than acted by MM. Charles Vanel, Alfred Adam and Guy Decomble. (M. Adam, 
playing the dissolute rogue of a brother who is very nearly lynched by the outraged husbands 
of the village, has the most astonishingly expressive nose I have ever seen on any face: it 
is as mobile as a terrier’s ears.) The pure young girl who comes to the farm as housekeeper 
and falls an unwilling victim to the rustic Lothario could hardly be more touchingly played 
than she.is by Lucienne Laurence. But, all the same, it is the naturalism of the peasants 
of the Vendée which will stay longest in my mind. C, E. Montague once described the best 
Irish acting as giving the playgoer the illusion, not that he was in the theatre, but that he 
was being privileged to stand in the dark and peer at the peasant interior through a lighted 
window. This film brought that passage to mind. 4 

Let me finally divulge something that happened—with utter truth—to your film critic 
when he did eventually reach Capri, the enchanted and appardntly film-less island of the 
Rich and the Blest. It is mot quite film-less, 1 had nog been there half of my week when 
I stumbled upon a little shame-faced, open-air, cinema, I did not enter it, and know not 
how well it was patronised.? But I swear on a critic's honour that the fare it proffered was 
* La Signora Parkington-—con G. Garson,” ALAN Dent. 





' 


as 2 i . Mr. Dent , “ 
-d we he Vanate pa AT the aetereion house in Hyde Park Gate, from Ironm 
of the peasants of the Vendée which will stay longest in my mind.” 


Hall to “ Riceyman Steps.” Mr. Burnett's text 
is brief and informative, and he accompanies 
several of his notes with helpful little lists of two or three books appertaining to the 
particular subject. 

It is interesting, to say the least, that several of the authors of these books insist that 
they are not writing guide-books. Cecil Beaton is no exception, Telling of the new edition 
of “ Portrait of New York '’ (Batsford ; 16s.), he says it is “ less a guide-book than a catalogue 
of impressions, mostly visual, of a city that, with each visit, becomes, for me, ever more 
beguiling, mysterious and impressive." Text and photographs alike contribute to pass 
on that impression to the reader. Radio City and beauty parlours, Grand Central and all-in 
wrestling, Greenwich Village and the drug store—there is, apparently, no facet of the city 
that is not shown. Originally published ten years ago, the work has been largely rewritten 
and re-illustrated to bring it up-to-date. 

By contrast, two more illustrated books on the American scene tell of the storied and 
historic past. “ Pictorial History of Princeton,’’ edited by Wheaton J. Lane (Oxford 
University Press ; 328. 6d.), carries us from the foundation of the little College of New Jersey 
by four ministers and three laymen, thirty years before the Declaration of Independence, 
to President Truman's appearance at the Bicentennial celebrations in 1946. Intimate 
glimpses of student life receive equal attention with the more formal presentation of the 
great figures and events of Princeton's past. 

“ Historic Midwest Houses,’’ by John Drury (Oxford University Press ; 27s. 6d.), tells, 
also in picture and story, of eighty-seven houses scattered through twelve States which, for 
one reason or another, have become historic. They range from Deadwood Dick's log cabin 
to “ Ike "* Eisenhower's boyhood home. W. R. Catverr. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE EXTENT OF THE DISASTER IN THE I. G. FARBEN CHEMICAL PLANT AT LUDWIGSHAFEN : 
A VIEW TAKEN MANY HOURS AFTER THE SERIES OF EXPLOSIONS ON JULY 28, SHOWING SHATTERED 
BUILDINGS STILL BURNING. 


FIREMEN (LOWER LEFT) AT WORK AT THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER: 
RADIO PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE SCENE SHORTLY AFTER THE 
SERIES OF EXPLOSIONS. 


THE BLACK PALL OF SMOKE HANGING OVER LUDWIGSHAFEN AFTER THE DISASTER: THE SERIES OF 
EXPLOSIONS BEGAN AFTER AN OUTBREAK OF FIRE, THOUGHT TO HAVE STARTED IN THE LACQUER WORKSHOPS, A 
OCCURRED AT 3.45 P.M. ON JULY 28. 

Oo y 2 1. G. Farben chemical plant, which American troops with cranes, wreckers and bulldozers did splendid work. Emergency 
an = ance pr Bay. wimg Sag nam beg ev haere in the French Zone of field hospitals and a field kitchen were set up. On July 29 it was found that casu- 
Germany. The first three occurred after fire had broken out, it is thought, in the alties were not so heavy as feared, though the death-roll is probably between 200 
lacquer workshops, and four more followed. Windows were shattered over a five-mile | and 250 and over 1000 are in local hospitals. American troops were withdrawn and 
radius, and in the centre of the blaze a four-storey building was burnt down. Many French troops, with heavy engineering equipment, continued to search for bodies. 
were buried in the wreckage, and at first it was feared that some 700 had died. The I. G. Farben plant produces dyes, paints, heavy chemicals, sulphuric acid and 
Rescue work began at once by fire brigades and police from many districts, and | nitrogen It suffered serious explosions with loss of life in 1921 and 1943. 
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‘‘ovpsirs"; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788): A DELIGHTFUL GROUP 


THE ARTIST'S SKILL AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IS WELL DISPLAYED. 





“RIVER SCENE WITH FISHERMEN"; BY SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (1600 ¢.-1670). THIS 
ARTIST, UNCLE OF JAKOB VAN RUYSDAEL, MODELLED HIMSELF ON VAN GOYEN, 


It was announced on July 16 that the Trustees of the National Gallery had accepted 
twelve pictures from the Arthur James Collection, bequeathed by his widow, the late 
Mrs. Arthur James, who died in May last. The bequest included thirty-five works, 
but only twelve have been accepted by the Trustees, and are reproduced on this 
and the facing page. “ Archery,’ by David Teniers, the Younger, is an excellent 
example of his lively and well-composed pictures of Dutch peasant life in the 
seventeenth century. It also has a@ certain topical interest in view of the fact that 
the 12th International Archery Tournament is being held this month at Dulwich 
College—an oceasion on which forty skilled English men and women archers will 


IN WHICH 
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ARTHUR JAMES BEQUEST. 


THE ARTIST PAINTED 
BUT HIS ‘FINEST WORKS REPRESENT SCENES OF PEASANT LIFE. 


“ ARCHERY ”’; BY DAVID TENIERS, THE YOUNGER (1610-1694). 


’ 
OTHER SUBJECTS, 





“WHITE DOGS"; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788): AN UNUSUAL ANIMAL 
STUDY BY THE GREAT ENGLISH PORTRAIT-PAINTER AND LANDSCAPE ARTIST. 





“WINTER OUTSIDE AN INN"; BY GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804). A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 
OF THE ESSENTIALLY ENGLISH ART OF THIS MOST PROLIFIC PAINTER. 


Gainsborough included many dogs in his portrait groups, but his study of 
white dogs alone is unusual. The full-grown animal resembles that shown in his 
celebrated picture “ The Morning Walk William Hallett and his Wife,” in the 
Rothschild Collection, now on loan to the Birmingham Art Gallery. The Salomon 
Van Ruysdael illustrates the artist's extremely successful treatment of expanses of 
calm, unruffied water, and the George Morland, “ Winter Outside an Inn,” is @ 
characteristic example of the work of this painter, who in his lifetime enjoyed the 
most remarkable popularity which resulted in the production of numerous contem- 
porary copies of his paintings. His best ‘vork is of excellent quality. 


compete. 


Reproduced by permission of the National Gallery. 
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“INTERIOR WITH TWO MEN AND TWO WOMEN”; 
BY PIETRO LONGHI (1702-1762). 


ITALIAN, ENGLISH, 
DUTCH AND 
FRENCH WORKS 
WILLED TO THE 
NATIONAL 
GALLERY, AND 
ACCEPTED BY 
THE TRUSTEES. 


HE two Pietro Longhi pictures 
from the Arthur James collec- 

tion accepted by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery are characteristic 
examples of the gay and charming 
work of this Venetian artist. The 
Richard Wilson landscape, ‘“* Houns- 
low Heath," is typical of the style 
of this great English landscape artist. 
The National Gallery already possesses 
a very similar version of the subject 
by Wilson, and comparison of the 
two paintings throws an interesting 
light on his methods. The negro 
in the portrait by Reynolds is said 
to have been Dr. Samuel Johnson's 
coloured servant Francis Barber. 
Jean-Baptiste Le Prince, who studied 
under J. M. Vien and Frangois 
Boucher, resided for some years in 
Ryssia and during his travels in that 


costume and views from which, on his 
return to Paris, he painted pictures 
which were much admired. 


“HOUNSLOW HEATH”; BY RICHARD 

WILSON (1714-1782). THE NATIONAL 

GALLERY ALREADY POSSESSES A VERY 

SIMILAR VERSION OF THE SUBJECT 
BY WILSON. 


“coaps pe @4npE"; BY GERARD TER-BORCH 
(1617-1681). A CHARACTERISTIC WORK. 
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“INTERIOR WITH THREE WOMEN AND ONE MAN”; 
BY PIETRO LONGHI (1702-1762). 


“ ARIEL”’; BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). 
AN IMAGINATIVE COMPOSITION, 











 PORTUNE-TELLING "; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE LE PRINCE 
(1733-1781). THIS ARTIST TRAVELLED IN RUSSIA. 


“ HEAD OF A NEGRO"; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
(1723-1792). SAID TO REPRESENT JOMNSON’S SERVANT. 


Reproduced by permission of the National Gallery. 
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SECTION OF TRUNK 
REPRESENTING LONCEST 
LIVED PLANT 


MAXINUM DIAMETER OF TRUNK = [5 FT. 
DIAMETER OF TRUNK IN 9O YEARS=35/2IN 












OVER 150 YEARS 















































PELICAN— —- —- — $2 ¢C 
INDIAN RHINOCEROS — — —- 47 - 
OSTRICH — — — — —- — — — — 40 C 
KITE 38 P 
34 YEARS 38 YEARS | 
DOG (DOMESTIC) —- — — -- - 34 T 
ww OVER 25 YEARS 
SWAN -—-———-— —- — —-- — 25+ G 
pais os (25 YEARS as = 
21-30 YEARS 
CATS (DomEsTic) ——- — — — — . 120-230 Pp 
GOAT & COW (DOMESTIC)—— — — — = —-—-—--—- 17 T 
[7 YEARS 
SQUIRREL (GREY) & SPARROW --— - J 14 YEARS 14 | S| 
SHEARWATER — —— ——- — — we ee ee ee ee ee es if Cc. 
i! YEARS 
RAT ——— — — —'— » Ri 
tt. 4 YEARS . 
COMMON FROG— — — — — — — cep 3 YEARS 3 M 
LONGEVITY IN ANIMALS: THE MAXIMUM AGES ATTAINED, OR ATTAINABLE, BY ANIMALS IN. FULLY AU 
In a previous series of charts concerning the attributes of animals—-The Speed of than any animal except Marion's tortoise. Average expectation of life (as by 
Fishes (May 25, 1946); the Speed of Birds (July 26, 1947); and the Speed of Land Dr. Burton argues in the Science article on page 166) is a different matter the 
Animals (December 6, 1947)—-Man himself has been shown to be, either absolutely or Sixty-two-year-old horses are indeed rare animals and the average is very much Dr. 
relatively, an indifferent performer. In the matter of longevity or expectation of life, lower. The average, as opposed to the potential, age of Man is, for example. long 
Man, as the above chart shows, does to some extent come into his own. The figures at the distressingly low figure of about thirty-five years; and it would appear be « 
shown in the chart are those of potential longevity--the maximum ages, that is, that the average age of animals would be reduced from the potential at an even alth« 
to which the particular animals have lived or can live; and in any such Steeper rate. Of the vertebrates (Dr. Burton argues) fishes and amphibia are. Such 
comparison, the figure for Man stands at somewhere about 108 years; better on the whole, the shortest-lived, with reptiles the longest-lived, followed closely Flow 
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SEQUOIA GIGANTICA 
(WELLINGTONIA) JUDGED 
TO BE 1335 Yrs. OLD IN 1892 . 


DIAMETER. OF TRUNK IN 100 YEARS=36 IN. 
DIAMETER OF TRUNK IN 150 YEARS —4 FT. ’ 
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AUTHENTICATED CASES, SET OUT AND COMPARED WITH THE 1300-YEAR-OLD GIANT SEQUOIA. 


by birds and with mammals an indifferent third. This disposes of some of definite can be said as to the age to (which) a pike may live, although it is 
the many claims made on behalf of carp and pike. According to the late probable that fish of 60 or 70 Ib. weight are at least as many years old 
Dr. C. Tate Regan, ‘ The carp is popularly considered to rival the pike in But although pike are reputed to live to a great age, there are not, as far as 
longevity and has been said to attain an age of 150 years; but it must I am aware, any satisfactory proofs that they actually do so.” Again, Flower 
be confessed that this and similar statements rest on very unreliable evidence, gives a maximum, authenticated age as fourteen years. The appearance of the 
although there is reason for supposing that carp live to a good old age."’ sea anemone so high in the table may cause surprise, but it is, after all, a 
Such a nebulous Statement means nothing, particularly when placed alongside simple, well-adjusted organism, and it is well to bear in mind that the amoeba, 
Flower's records of a maximum of fifteen years. Again, Tate Regan: ‘' Nothing being fissiparous, has a potential maximum age of infinity. 


Lonpon News” BY F. Pattisson. 
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LONGEVITY IN ANIMALS. 
|S gg tose of longevity—how long animals live—have a curiously compelling interest. 
Equally this interest is difficult to satisfy. Records are available in plenty, but the 
more sober, exact estimates are apt to be overshadowed by the more sensational exaggera- 
tions which have become current. As usual, truth fights a losing battle. It is doubtful, 


for example, whether the belief that the large tortoises live to 500 years of age will ever 
be overtaken by the plain statement that the best record we have gives something slightly 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS is an astonishing week ; it gives us three studies of the past, entirely different- in 
kind, and all, though not equally outstanding. To begin with the most remarkable : 

“* The Ides of March,’’ by Thornton Wilder (Longmans ; gs. 6d.), is an experiment in form. 
It re-creates the last months of Czsar’s life, but in a free and unusual mode. Letters, 
official documents and journal-extracts are grouped together not in order of time, but 
according to the facet of experience they are meant to illustrate. In time, we shuttle back 





in excess of 150 years in the well-authenticated case of Marion’s tortoise. 


matic chart on this subject on pages 164-165.) 

Several thousands of records of longevity in the 
different groups of vertebrates were brought together 
by the late Major S. S. Flower anti published in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London in 
1925 and 1931. These very complete tabulations and 
analyses make it possible to place the subject in its 
correct perspective. Before proceeding to a detailed 
consideration of the documentary evidence accumulated 
by Major Flower, it is, however, necessary to establish 
what we mean by longevity. 

We are accustomed to speaking of the expectation 
of life in human beings as three score years and ten. 
The thought is, however, a vague one, and it would be 
difficult to put into precise words what exactly is meant 
by this expectation of life, for the majority of human 
individuals born never reach the age of seventy. The 
average age for the human species appears to lie some- 
where between thirty and forty years, the exact figure 
varying from one country to another, from one gener- 
ation to another, and dependent, also, on the incidence 
of plague, famine, world wars and other catastrophes. 
In treating of longevity in animals, therefore, it is well 
to deal only with the average specific longevity, which 
in human beings is about thirty-five, and potential 
longevity, in humans about 108 years. 

The next point which stands out is that analysic, 
whether of average specific longevity or potential 
longevity, shows a marked difference between inverte- 
brates on the one hand and vertebrates on the other. 
Within the invertebrate group there is a greater potential 
longevity among the less specialised animals, and for 
that reason the sea-anemone included in the chart on 
pages 164-165 has a special significance, since it con- 
trasts so strongly with the restricted potential longevity 
of the most highly specialised invertebrates, the insects 
and spiders, in which eight to ten years is an unusual 
age to reach, 

Finally, it should be stressed that, in spite of Major 
Flower’s careful accumulation of data, the fact remains 
that our knowledge of both average specific and potential 
longevities is founded almost entirely on animals living 
under unnatural conditions, under domestication or in 
captivity. Similar tabulations for animals in the wild, could 
they be known, would show in all probability a very different 
picture. Nevertheless, it is possible to answer several ques- 
tions which commonly recur. For example, although in the 
human species females tend to live longer than males, there 
is no evidence of a comparable trend among the rest of-the 
vertebrates, There is also the idea that there is a correlation 
between the period of incubation (in oviparous animals) and 
of gestation (in viviparous animals) and longevity. To an 
extent it is true that the longer the period of incubation or 
gestation, the greater is the potential longevity, but there 
are so many exceptions that it would be quite wrong to 
accept it as arule. Similarly, length of life and size, while 
roughly correlated, do not offer any hard and fast rule. It 
is, on the whole, the case that the larger animals of a genus or 
a family live longer than the smaller members of the same 
genus or family, but again there is no rule. 

Analysis of the various groups of vertebrates gives some 
interesting results. Flower’s records cover 81 species of fish, 
which include one of ,0 years, one of 38 years, one of 30 years, 
16 species of 20 yeurs or less, and 56 of 10 years or less. For 
the Amphibia, chere is a total of 33 species, as follows: one 
each of 52, «/ and 25 years, 10 of 20 years or less, and 20 of 
10 years vr less. Reptiles show 93 species, including 26 of 
20 to 100 years or more, 67 of 20 years or less, and of these 
7 of 10 years or less, The 522 species of birds show a 
similar analysis to reptiles, except that there are no records 
for 100 years or more. The records of the 315 species of 
mammals indicate that exceptional only is the figure of 
30 years passed, and that in most cases the potential longevity 
is less than 20 years. To summarise these results, we may 
say that of the vertebrate groups, fishes and amphibia are, 
on the whole, the shortest-lived, with reptiles the longest- 
lived, followed closely by birds, and with mammals an 
indifferent third. 

As a comment upon the supposed correlation between 
size and potential longevity, it may be pointed out that the 
only records for the blue whale, the largest animal that has 
ever lived, show something slightly in excess of 30 years, 
although it is true that they showed “ no sign of diminish- 
ing fertility.” Their potential longevity may be in excess of 
30, possibly as much as 45 or 50 years, but it is very 
doubtful whether the figure of 200 years, sometimes quoted, 
has anything in it but the elements of the wildest guessing. 
Certainly it has no foundation in verifiable data. Similarly, 
50 years for the African and 70 years for the Indian elephants 
contrast strangely with the 150 to 200 years popularly given. 
It is true that the blue whales, rather like domestic sheep 
and pigs, are “ not often given a chance of living to the full 
span of life,” but the Indian elepnant particularly has every 
opportunity to do so. 
tortoises, elephants and whales, 


GROWTH RINGS IN THE SCALE OF A SALMON CAUGHT IN THE WYE. 
LONG, 17} INS. IN GIRTH AND, AS REVEALED BY THE GROWTH ZONES (NUMBERED 
ON THE PICTURE), HAD SPENT TWO YEARS IN RIVERS AND TWO-AND-A-HALF YEARS 


Exaggerated estimates are not confined to large animals, such as 
Many have been, and still are, current concerning fish, 


(See the diagram- | 





IN THE SEA. 
Photograph by courtesy of J. A. Hutton, Esq. 


ONE OF THE FEW ACCURATE MEANS OF DETERMINING THE AGE OF 


AN ANIMAL: OTOLITHS (BONY CONCRETIONS IN THE INNER EAR) 
OF THE MAKE, WITH ANNUAL ZONES OF GROWTH CLEARLY MARKED. 
In his article on this page, Dr. Burton reveals the difficulty of 
arriving at an accurate knowledge of the life-span of animals. 
Fishes, however, ara among the few animals whose age can be read 
This is done by means of the annual growth rings on the scales or the 
Otoliths, bony concretions which are found in the inner ear. Both of 
these are, however, unreliable after about nine years, as at this age 
the annual zones becorne narrower and difficult to define. 
Photograph by courtesy of Dr. C. F. Hickling. 


conquerors, 


One 


IT WAS 36} INs. 





and forth ; a single piece may be split, and used at diff _rent points with a complete change 


of context. In short, one cannot read for the story, in 
any normal sense. The subject is Man : the social fabric, 
and the human situation : love, religion and poetry. 

But though all these abstracts are debated—chiefly by 
Cesar, sharing his inner life with a disabled confessor- 
friend on the isle of Capri—they are embodied also, with 
extreme vividness. We hear the voices of Cleopatra, then 
on a visit to Rome: of Cicero, the intellectual frondeur : 
of Clodia, the brilliant, vicious, self-degraded young beauty : 
of the Dictator’s silly little wife, who calls her Mousie and 
has a crush on her: of the poet Catullus, whom she 
tortures—and many more. They reveal themselves and 
gossip about each other, as people do; and the Dictator, 
as he would be, is a favourite topic. There are dramatic 
incidents—not only the murder, ripening throughout Book 
Four, but a public insult to Cleopatra, and the shocking 
intrusion of a man on the female rites of the Good Goddess. 
The insult comes from Mark Antony ; the man is Clodia’s 
brother, and Clodia’s malevolence inspired both. She is the 
chaotic force in society—a very active one ; while Cesar is 
the creative spirit. And so the largest action is in his mind. 

It is concerned with human destiny. He believes in 
nothing higher than man ; from early youth he has abjured 
the gods, the clutter of superstition, the dependence on 
unseen powers, as an ignoble flight from responsibility. 
Now, careless of results, he would abolish all that—if he 
were certain of being certain. But his inner life is too 
rich. In love, in poetry, in the epileptic vision, in his own 
native genius, he feels with dread there may be something 
divine. And to the very last he questions the world 
around him for this divinity. : 

Still I have only brushed the surface of a strange 
book. How timeless, natural and lively are its fictitious 
documents !—they seem to catch a world unawares. How 
striking the reality of some lesser figures, the Clodia or 
Cicero! And (though greatness is like sanctity, hard to 
hit) what a brilliant shot, at least, it makes at the 
superman : not the inflated tyrant of our own day, but 
the true colossus. Against the form, with its neglect of. 
sequence, much might be said, and the English versions 
of Catullus are a calamity; they suggest, to put it 
mildly, no faintest echo of a “ voice from beyond man.” 
But so much life or thought in a work of fiction, let 
alone the compound, is very rare. 

Now, as coincidence will have it, we pass to another Cesar, 
another superman—but on a much reduced scale. In “ The 
Borgia Testament ’’ (Collins; 9s. 6d.), Machiavelli’s pattern 
tyrant, as a failure awaiting death, explains his whole career 
to posterity. This, from Nigel Balchin, is something new, It 
is also excellent, and brilliantly free from cleverness. 

Up to a point, indeed, the main lines are strictly orthodox, 
and to anyone who knows “ The Prince” will have a pleasing 
familiarity. Cesare’s object has been power, by any means— 
force or fraud. Reared in an age of violence and corruption, 
in a servile, divided Italy, under Holy Church as represented 
by his own father, he believes in nothing but “ common 
sense.”” And by this “dry light”’’ he has a vision of a new 
Roman Empire. The Papacy has become a laughing-stock ; it 
may be good for twenty years, and then he will fill the breach. 

For Cesare, though highly intelligent, has the narrow 
outlook of a painless sceptic and philistine. But he has not 
a cold nature. On the contrary, it is chock-full of Spanish 
pride and unacknowledged passion, which he may repress and 
ignore, or use as fuel for his idée fixe, but which is there all 
the time. What he despises in his father the Pope, homme 
moyen sensuel on a big and genial, if not a grand scale, is less 
his proneness to emotion than the way he dives in and out of 
it—" heart-broken on Monday and heart-whole by the end of 
the week.”” Rodrigo Borgia—Alexander VI.—has no power 
complex; he simply likes a great deal of everything—and 
believes in everything at moments, even in “ the Christ legend.” 
He is afraid of Cesare, the single-minded, but far more in touch 
with life. The story of the great design and its collapse could 
hardly be better told. Cesare is admirable, though perhAps not 
quite of his age ; Rodrigo is irresistible. And their opposition 
in alliance completes the drama. . 

“* The Last Frontier,’’ by Howard Fast (Bodley Head ; 9s. 6d.), 
a minor epic of the 1870's, ought to have more space. The 
Indian wars are at an end. The conquered, who must go 
somewhere, have been “settled” in Oklahoma—a tribe of 
Cheyennes from the north among the last. According to 
Government, they are being “ looked after"’ ; from their own 
point of view, they are dying of hunger and malaria in a sun- 
baked prison. And so they ask to go home. They are pacific, 
reasonable ; but they want to go home. And when pressure is 
applied, off they go—a thousand miles to freedom. 

At first it is assumed that they won't get far ; how can they, 
burdened with their women and children, in a country full of 
roads and railways and the hum of telegraph wires? But the 
days pass, and the Cheyennes are still free. Twelve thousand 
troops encircle them, and still they keep on. It is an amazing 
story of endurance and heroism, told with great feeling 
for the hunted, yet with sympathy for the baffled 


who don’t understand, 
And after it the little thrills of detection fall rather flat. 


In “ Priority for Death,’’ by 




















** mediwval stories, now impossible to verify, which reappear in book after book.” 
summary given by Flower is of particular significance here. At the Gezira Aquarium 
records were kept over a period of 22 years, of 1377 individuals belonging to 42 species of 
fishes. The maximum length of life was 13 years. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the obvious difficulties of obtaining reliable 
information on longevity in all bur captive or domesticated animals, There is, however, 
one exception, namely, the fishes, for the scales of many species living in the temperate 
zones show rings of annual growth, as in cross-sections of the trunks of trees, and similar 


rings are found in the otoliths, Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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Phillipa Vane (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), the prize of murder is an apartment house. The owner 
leaves it to her nephew and seven tenants, with the nephew as manager ; on the death of 
a legatee, the survivors will have his share, After all, it seems a petty motive for wholesale 
slaughter. Yet the mortality begins—at first in the guise of accident or “ natural causes,” 
but pretty soon there can be no doubt. There are some queer people in the flats, and it 
might be any of them—even the nephew, an invalided R.A.F, man in love. For Neil has 
“ black-outs,” and expected to be the heir. Inspector Robertson is put in charge, but fails 
to clear up the mystery till it is very nearly solved by elimination. All the same, I guessed 
it long before that. K. Jonn. 
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The experimentalist in the picture should have a word with Chance | 
Brothers, who produce micro-glass so thin that if you pick it up it bends like a | 
sheet of paper. This is used for cover glasses in highly accurate microscope 
work — and Chance Brothers are the only firm in the British Empire who make 
it. But for the unexperimentalists who don’t want their glass to bend, they also | 
make thin glass, thick glass, pressed glass, moulded glass, blown glass, rolled 
glass, flat glass, patterned glass, obscure glass and crystal clear glass — in a word 


[hance GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glassmakers since 1824 produce Optical Glass, Hysil 
(regd.) Laboratory Glassware, Pressed Glassware, Rolled and Wired Glass for Building. | 


Lighting Glassware, Scientific and other Specialised Glass Products, Lighthouses, Marine 





and Aviation Lighting Equipment, etc. Head Office: Smethwick 40, near Birmingham. London 
Office: 28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. | 
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famous K.L.M. cuisine — free. 


It’s} time you flew K-L-M 








Enquiries and reservations 
from all Air Travel Agents, or 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Tel: Sloane 9656) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
Air freight carried on all flights 











GY APPOINTMENT 
RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTFITTERS 


S$ you were 


It would be presumptuous 
to think of ourselves in 
terms of eternity, but with 
all due modesty, our history 
does recall Tennyson’s famous 
watercourse which, come 
men, go men, runs on forever. 
When we first set out to 
practise the tailoring arts, 
we aimed to supply the best 
clothes at the keenest prices. 
As most of our customers 
are of many years’ standing, 
it would appear our aim is 
achieved. It will remain ever 
the same, to provide the best 
at reasonable cost. Brooks 
have got nothing on us... 


Bemard Weatheril) 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 
Aldershot and Ascot 


and at 





BENNETT'S HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
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WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 














A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 
EFFECTED NOW WILL PROVIDE 


| £40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date when your child 
goes to school. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 1822-95 


.. probed the secret of fermentation 
in Whitbread’s Brewery. 













of beer and wines, led toa revolu- 
Louis Pasteur, investigating the tion in medical practice. His visit 
processes of fermentationinbeer, | marked the foundation of Whit- 


In 1871, the French Scientist | 
worked in Whitbread’s Brewery. | bread’s modern research labora- 


Write for particulars applicable to your own 
age and requirements to :— 







Whitbread’s are proud to have | tory and his microscope, still 
helped in these researches which, | in working order, is a highly- 
beginning with the improvement | prized memento of his stay. 


WEITBREAD msunanee conn 


Brewers of le ved Steet HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

















LONDON: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, 
— --—-- — -~——— ——-— £.C4 Sa PALL MALL, S.W.! 

























: NEW. . EASIER .. . SAFER «“ ° 
“<= PEDIGREE REGENT 


Now available . . . the world’s best prams, 
with new features . . . at below-ceiling prices . . . 
the finest value you can buy. 
SAFETY DEVICE holds pram rigid when brake is 
on, stops tipping. 
FOLDING HANDLE for convenience in storage, 
lifts, etc. 
DOUBLE-ACTION SUSPENSION by cee springs to 
rubber mountings. 
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as i edigr ree PRAMS _. Six Gold Medal Awards, London, 


A4e@ renee saan 1936, 1937, 1938, 1947 
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Proprietors : 
SEE THEM AT YOUR LOCAL SHOP SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 
LINES BROTHERS LIMITED - MERTON - LONDON -: S.W.19 | Established 1814 





























World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill, 












thoughts grow in the aroma 
of pert tebacce."* 
The late EARL: BALDWIN. 
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You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
their supreme excellence—the perfect 
pipe in every way. 

Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 


Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“ Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 







Yorkshire’s 
Most Distinguished Hotel 


Redecorated and modernised, the 
Prince of Wales, Harrogate, wel- 
comes you again to excellent cuisine, 
delightfully appointed rooms and 
suites, and courteous, efficient ser- 
vice. Dancing to Maurice Winnick’s 
Prince of Wales Orchestra. Write for 
illustrated brochure. "Phone: Harro- 

ate 6675-6-7. ’Grams; *‘ Elegance, 
aces "s 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, HARROGATE 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. !! 
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“I’m glad ’ve got GOODYEAR 
—the Long-liie Hardest-wearing tyre” 


Tough, rugged wear under all conditions. 
Reliable, dependable service, for mile after 
trouble-free mile. That’s what you get from 
your Goodyear tyres. They’re scientifically 
built to give Long Life and Hard Wear. 
And at all stages in their manufacture, 
Goodyear tyres are tested and re-tested 
for these qualities. No wonder they’re 
known as ‘‘ The tough, high-mileage 
tyres’’. And remember, the All- 
Weather Tyre with the Diamond Tread 
design is always there for your safety ! 
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FORD ENTERPRISE FOR’ BRITISH PROSPERITY 


Local boy 
makes good 


The Ford Trade School takes promising 
local boys and makes first-class engineers 
of them. While in training, they get free 
( meals and good wages. When they qualify 
they can either join Ford’s staff or go else- 
where. Their Ford training ensures that 
they will uphold the traditions of British 
engineering. 
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THE 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


Standing in its own spacious grounds and situated 
on one of the most beautiful stretches of English 
Coast this famous hotel is once again providing the 
high standard of amenities always associated with 
“The Palace.” Dancing in the finest hotel ballroom 
in the country, tennis at all times in any weather 
on the superb hard and covered courts. Golf, 
squash, etc., resident professional always available. 


Apply for details of the Covered Court Tournament 
to be held during next November. 


Manager GEORGE CONQUEST 


Telephone : 2271 


“The finest Hotel on the English Coast” 
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This delightful little set can be always with you. Tuck 
it in your case when travelling; use it on your dressing 
table; take it when picnicking, boating, or on holiday. 
Its All-Dry batteries are simple to change and easily obtain- 


able. See and hear it at your Pye agent—you’ll love it! 


MODEL M78F £12.12.0 plus £2.13.11 Purchase Tax 
Taclusive Price £15.5.11 


4-valve, superhet, 7” high, 54” wide, 3” deep. 
Weight only 4}lbs. with batteries. In pas- 
tel green and cream, or black and cream. 


MADE IN CAMBRIDGE The Centre of Scientifie Research 


PYE LIMITED RADIO WORKS CAMBRIDGE 
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August is the popular holiday month—it opens with Bank Holiday 
weekend, and a Bank Holiday means a holiday for all. Yet as we 
journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the services which a great 
bank affords are ready to meet the leisure mood. Money can be made 
available wherever we may go; our instructions for regular payments 
can be met even in our absence, and it is reassuring to know that 
precious smaller possessions may be left with the bank for safe custody. 
Before going on holiday, it is wise to consider whether you are making 
the fullest use of all the services which this modern bank affords. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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